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‘YOU CANNOT SEPARATE CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


\HE Progressive Farmer Editors were talking matters over. The 
Agricultural Editor mentioned what a certain farmer just a day 
or two before had said to him: ‘I had been farming ten or twelve 


There are some things about which there is no need toargue and no 
room to guess. We all know that poor land will result when a field is 
cropped in corn or cotton every summer and left bare every winter. 


years before I began taking the paper, and had never made any money. 


We all know that whena man buys fertilizers without knowing whether 





Since ] began reading and 


he needs or is getting nitro- 





studying it, I have made 
money every year.” 

Well.’ replied the Man- 
aging Editor, ‘‘there is no 
question about it—you can't 
get around it, that if farmers 
would only read the paper 
and put the information they 
get into practice, they would 
make more money. We do 
show them how to do better 
farming and more profita- 
die farming.” 

“But it’s easier, some- 
iimes, to tell what to do than 
io do it,’’ said the Business 
Manager, and we all agreed. 

“Yes.’' said the Agricul- 
tural Editor, ‘‘sometimes 
you can tell twenty people 
what to do easier than you 
can be one of the twenty 
io do it ”’ 

The Managing Editor 
persisted, ‘‘But if they only 
did the things they could out 





GOOD HOMES COME FROM GOOD FARMING 
Home of Mr. Jas. A. McKee, of McKee Bros., Versailles, Ky. 


money. We all know that 
the man who does not add 
some humus-making mater- 
ial to his land will soon have 
poor land. We all know 
that if the farmers of a com- 
munity breed their farm 
animals to scrub sires, there 
will be a poor lot of livestock 
in that community We all 
know that the hen fed on 
what she can gather from 
the horse troughs and left 
to roost in the trees, will not 
lay a respectable number of 
eggs inayear. And so on 
and on. 

So it is that when The 
Progressive Farmer saysthat | 
farmers must heed the better 
farming information it gives 
about these and other lines 
of farm work, it is simply 
stating a fact capable of 
demonstration—nay, a fact 











of what we suggest, most 
farmers would make more money than they do—just with the same 
effort in better directed lines.”’ 


‘In fact,’’ said the Agricultural Editor, ‘‘before most of them make | 


much money, they have got to begin doing the things The Progressive 
Farmer advocates.”’ 

And that is exactly the size of it. 

The average farmer is not making much money out of his farm, and 
he must change his methods betore he can make much. The Progressive 
Farmer has constantly been pointing out wavs by which he could in- 
crease his income and reduce his expenditures; and, willy-nilly, he 
must adopt these suggestions if he is to get the most profits out of 
his farming. He must adopt them not because The Progressive Farmer 
bas advocated them, but because The Progressive Farmer takes pains 
tc advocate the things that have been demonstrated by experience and 
investigation to be correct. Farming is not a game of chance’ True 
it is, that because he cannot control or foretell the weather, an element 
ot chance enters into the farmer’s work; but this iscommontoall. The 
results of the farmer’s methods 


does not do, 


of farming, of the things he does and 
are not determined by accident, but by immutable laws of 
nature 

There is a cause for ‘‘worn-out’’ and gullied fields, for stunted 
crops and animals, for dilapidated farms and overworked 
and underpaid farmers; and that cause in most cases is simply poor 


farming. 


scrubby 





many times demonstrated, 

In this last word to Progressive Farmer readers therefore, the 
writer would only repeat what the paper has often said and what it 
will doubtless many times repeat. Most poor farmers are poor because 
of poor farming—poor farming that usually persists alike through soil 
management, crop making and crop marketing,—and the only way for 
them to make more money out of their work is to adopt the sounder 
policies and put into practice the better methods of farming that The 
Progressive Farmer has been and is advocating.—E. E. M. 
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Corament on a Great Doctor's Statement 





gen or potash, he will waste || 
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You're really dry 
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rd | ROLL 78 C 


Pure Asphalt and Felt, equal to roof- 

ing sold by dealers at $1.25 to $2.00 

per roll. We sell direct touser—only one 
small profit added tofactory cost. Spotl 
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Rubber Roofing, strictly first quality—not 

mill ends nor seconds—108 sq. feet to roll, 

with nailsand cement. Satisfaction guaran- 
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Paint Without Oil): 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes. 
A. Iu. Rice, a prominent 


d manufacturer of 
Adams, N Y., has 


discovered a process of 
making a new kind of paint without the use 
of oil He calls it Powderpaint. It comes in 
the form of a dry powder, and all that is re 
quired is cold water to make a paint, 
er-proof, fir and as durable 
paint. It adheres to any surface, wood, s 
or brick, spreads and looks like oil paint, 
and costs about one-fourth as much 

Write to Mr. A. Ll. 
41 North St., Adams, N. Y., and he will send 
you a free trial package, also solor card and 
full information showing you how can 
save a good many dollars Write 


-proof, 


you 
today. 





The Winter Course at the 
Carolina Agricultural & Me- 
chanical College. 
Handsome circulars describing the 
One month’s course of instruction for 


farmers are just being sent out by 
the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- | 


lege. 
9th of 
month. 


This course will begin on the 
January, and last for 
It is meant exclusively for 

farmers and farm women. No exam- 


inations are required, and there are| 


no expenses 
board. 


except 


Those 


for rooms and 
attend will have 
rooms either in Raleigh or 
in West Raleigh. The College 
not this year furnish 
regular students 
rooms. A list of 
from will be kept at 


ry 
1hese 


who 
to secure 
san- 
rooms, as 


reed all 


its 


houses to t 


the 


selec 
yllege 
winter 
in the Western 
in usefulness 
expect 
farmers 


man 


so popular 
; growing 


and it is 


tnnot 
cold 


hitting 


») a bette hing than 
take the month January for 
better for his daily 
vork in today to 


( ulture, 


“Lisement.) 





THE BIG FERTILIZER BOOK. 


[t is “Wertilizers and Crops,” by Dr 
Slyke It will cost you 
it. Send your’ order to 
Farmer 


van 
2.26 


The 


but is worth 


| but we heartily welcome every one | 
that comes and we pay for all we} 
It often happens that we must | 


North 


one | 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability 
Guaranteed. 


We will positively make good the loss 
sustained by any subscriber as a re- 
sult of fraudulent misrepresentations 
made in The Progressive Farmer on the 
part of any advertiser who proves to bea 
deliberate swindler. This docs not mean 
that we willtry toadjust trifling disputes 
between reliable business houses and 
their patrons, but in any case of actually 
fraudulent dealings, we will make good 
to the subscriber as we have just indi- 
eated. The conditions of this guarantee 

that the claim for loss shall be re- 
ed to us within one month after the 
‘tisement appears in our paper and 
transé¢ ion complained of, that 
shail cover only the pur- 
chase price of the article in question, nor 
aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say 
when writing each advertiser: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer which guarantees the 

} reliability of all advertising it carries.” 




















| Don’t Get Impatient about 


Your Article. 


Don’t get impatient if The Progres- | 
sive Farmer does not print your letter | 


as soon as you 


Brother Correspondent. And if you 


i . | are going to get mad if we don’t print 
Rice, Manufacturer, | 


| it atall, why then it will be better not 


to send it to us. 


We can’t print all the letters we get, 
| 


| print. 
Omit or postpone printing a really 


valuable letter because we have just | 
printed or received something con- | 


veying practically the same informa- 
tion; or because the article is not 
seasonable just then; or because doz- 
ens of other articles equally timely are 
ahead of it. If aman sends usa letter 
now, for example, telling about the 


| best plan of curing cowpea hay, we 


available | 


mber of | 


be present this year. A] 
de 


Progressive | 


shall be glad to get it of course, but 
we will file it away for nearly a year 
until pea-curing time is again near at 
hand. 


Send on your letters—we want all 
we can get all the time-—but since we 
pay for all we use, please grant us the 
right of selecting them and be patient 
with us about the time of printing 
them. 





THIS IS A GOOD RULE 
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| line ther are ‘ntery sing 
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good articles and wh ire telling the world 
about them. 
Read the ady 


vertisements in The 
sive Farmer. 


Progres 


think it ought to, | 


i 
} obtain FREE a handsome bronze watch fob. 
al 
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: of COTTON and CORN crops are the rule 
; when Fertilized with mixtures containing 
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Cotton and corn require high-grade ferii- 
Nizera for best resul -fertilizers that con- 
tain sufficient nitrogen to produce a strong, 
healthy plant. 

Cy-an-a-mid is 2 nitrogenous fertilizer ma- 
terial made by electricity Niagara Falls, 
with nitrogen tal from the air. Leading 
fertilizer manufac ers everywhere use it a3 
a source of ammonia (nitrogen) for 
high-grade fertilizers, 

Nitrogen (ammonia) is not only tho most 
important but the most costly of fertilizer ele- 
ments. Certain forms of nitrogen, when they 
come in contact with the soil, form water 
soluble compounds. 1ese forms are not re- 
liable because they sometimes overfeed the 
plants at the start are apt to wash 
away with the fi leaving the planis 

starve and ing you to both the 
money you have paid and the time you have 
spent in applying fertilizers that contain such 
forms. 


} RAINS CAN'T WASH CYANAMID 
NITROGEN AWAY 


It 4s organic in 
abke as plant food, 


RICH IN SCIL-SWEETENING LIME 


This time in Cyanamid 


and to 


helps ta 


sweeten, 
loosen, warm increase the soil’s bac- 


The Cyanamid lime 
naterial 


terial activity costs you 


nothing—cither yr time or labor 


making in applying. 


CYANAMID MIXTURES ARE 
ALWAYS DRY 


drills 


even 


They 
trouble 
‘Dub not 


won't 
and a 
least, 


clog That 


means 16938 
Last, 


more 


fertilization. 


there is— 


NS SAG ROTTING 


that 


lose 


of mixtures contain Cyanamid, for 4t 
neutralizes the free acids In fertilizers which 
cause bag rot and tend to 
sour 

With all the distinct and exclusive prope 
erties Cyanamid imparts to fertilizer mixe 
tures, Cyanamid mixtures cost no more than 
ordinary fertilizers, 

Cyanamid is being used with remarkable 
success for every kind of crop—grains, fruits, 
vegetables. Write us for results on any and 
all crop3 you are interested in. 


$700 CASH PRIZES 
IN THE CYANAMID BIG CROP CONTEST 


In order to stimulate the growth of big crops, and to show the importance of 

Mixtures in producing big yields of the South’s principal crops, the American 

}Company has appropriated $700 in cash to be paid to the farmers who can 

largest yield per cotton and corn in the season of 1 

; There ere first prizes of $250.00 in gold, second prizes 
valuable medals 


also make soils 
form and quickly avail- 
but the part the plant 
does not use at once is converted into com- 
= pounds in the soil which are not soluble in 
water but are made available as needed bv 
the solvent effect of plant roots and bacterial 
action. Cyanamid ni feeds your crops 
progressively and during their principal grow- 
' ing period. It has a soil duration of nearly 
- three months. 
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HOW TO BUY 


Cyanamid is solid only 
in complete fertilizer 
mixtures, Th mix- 
tures are furnished by 
fertilizer manufactur- 
ers and dealers every- 
where, and bear the 
Cyanamid red and blue 
tae. The tag is for 
your protection and 
identifies Cyanamid 
Mixtures See that it 
is on every bag of fer- 
tilizer you buy 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER. 





HOW OFTEN MUST WE PLOW 
UNDER LEGUMES? 


Rather, the Question Should Be, 
“How Often Can We Plow Under 


Legumes ?”’ 


ie ORDER to build up or maintain 
soil fertility, how often is it neces- 
sary to grow legumes and plow them 
under?” 

This question comes from an intel- 
ligent farmer who is somewhat dis- 
appointed at the results of his efforts 
at soil improvement. 

Of course, the answer to this ques- 
tion cannot be given in a few words, 
nor can any set rule be laid down; 
for it will depend on the crops grown 
and removed, the character of the 
soil, the climatic conditions, especial- 
Jy as to temperature and rainfall, the 
manner in which the land is handled, 
and, perhaps, many other conditions. 

The size of the legume crop grown 
or plowed under will also largely de- 
termine the frequency with which 
such a crop must go back to the land 
to increase the nitrogen supply. 
Moreover, growing legumes and 
plowing them under, no matter how 
often, may fail to build up soil fertil- 
ity to any great extent, or even main- 
tain it, if any crop is removed from 
the land, because growing a legume 
crop does not add to the phosphoric 
acid, lime and potash in the soil, all 
of which may have to be added, to 
make a soil highly productive. 


The only positive answer that can 
be given is that the legumes must be 
grown and put into the soil often 
enough to add humus-forming mate- 
Tial as fast as it is exhausted, and to 
supply the nitrogen that is leached 
out and removed in non-leguminous 
crops, to even maintain the fertility 
of the land. This tells nothing defi- 
nite, but it is the nearest to a definite 
answer that can be given. 

Let us take a concrete example and 
study the question a little more care- 
fully. Then perhaps a more definite 
answer can be given. 

Suppose we grow 30 bushels of 
corn, and peavines that would make 
one ton of hay per acre the first year. 
The next year, 40 bushels of oats, 
and cowpeas that would make one 
and a half tons of hay per acre, and 
the third year, 1,050 pounds of seed 
cotton. 

If only the .30 bushels of corn 
grain, the 40 bushels of oats, and the 
1,050 pounds of seed cotton are re- 
moved, the results will be quite dif- 
ferent from what they will be if the 
cornstalks, oat straw and cowpea 
hay, grown after the oats, are also 
removed. For our purposes, we will 
assume that the cornstalks and cow- 
peas are left on the land and that the 
corn and oat grain, oat straw and 
seed cotton are removed. We assume 
this because that is what would prob- 
ably happen if a man were really 
making some effort to build up his 
soil, as is the case with our inquirer. 

In such a three-year rotation, the 
following plant foods would be re- 
moved in the crops: 





Potash 
Ibs. 





30 bu or 1680 Ibs. corn_- 
40 bu. or 1280 Ibs. oats -- 


$50 Ibs lint cotton 
700 lbs cotton seed 














47. 





Since plowing under 
any rotation, will not 


cowpeas, in 
supply the 





phosphoric acid and potash removed, 
it is evident that 34.25 pounds of 
phosphoric acid and 47.61 pounds of 
potash must be put on the land every 
three years to provide for the quan- 
tities removed in the crops. There 
is also a very slight loss from leach- 
ing and may also be a loss from 
washing or erosion. Therefore, con- 
siderably larger quantities of these 
plant foods must be applied to main- 
tain the supply. In addition to this, 
it may be that the supplies of these 
plant foods are already deficient in 
the soil. This is quite generally true 
of phosphoric acid and is also fre- 
quently the case with potash, espe- 
cially in the sandy sorts of the South- 
east. When this condition exists, the 
growing and plowing under of le- 
gumes will not raise the soil to a 
high degree of fertility. 

For a time, the plowing under of 
the cowpeas may set free, or make 
available for feeding the crops, more 
of the phosphoric acid and potash 
now in the soil; but, as stated, it 
will add none of these plant foods, 
and it is plain that if we continue to 
remove them from the land in crops, 
in time the yields of crops must be- 
come less, because of a deficiency of 
phosphoric acid and potash. The sup- 
ply of lime necessary to keep the soil 
sweet and productive may also be 
depleted, for the plowing under of 
cowpeas will add no lime to the soil; 
while the crops taken off the land 
and leaching will constantly reduce 
the supply ‘of lime in the soil. 

With these matters disposed of, we 
may now give consideration to the 
nitrogen and humus supply, which 
may be kept up or increased by the 
plowing under of legumes. 

We have found that the crops re- 
moved in three years take with them 
about 88 pounds of nitrogen. In 
addition, there will be a considerable 
amount of nitrogen leached from the 
soil in the drainage water. The 
amount thus lost will depend on the 
amount of soluble nitrogen in the 
soil, the character of the soil, the 
rainfall, the extent to which it is kept 
covered with a growing crop, and 
many other conditions, the effects of 
which cannot be measured; but it is 
safe to state that there will probably 
be as much nitrogen lost by leaching 
as the crops removed take from the 
soil. If this be true, we shall have 
removed from our soil about 175 
pounds of nitrogen per acre, every 
three-year period, by the crops and 
by leaching. 

If, in the three years, we plow 
under two and a half tons of cowpea 
hay, we will turn into the soil about 
125 pounds of nitrogen. While all 
of this was not taken from the air, 
or added to the soil, we may assume 
that the roots and stubble of the 
cowpeas contain as much nitrogen 
taken from the air, as the hay con- 
ains, that was taken from the soil, 
and on that basis we may safely 
credit the soil with an addition of 
125 pounds of nitrogen from the 
plowing under of these two pea 
crops. But this still leaves us with 
50 pounds less nitrogen in the soil 
per acre than we started with, if our 
assumption is correct that as much 
nitrogen is likely to be lost through 
leaching as is removed by the crops. 

We may safely state that plowing 
under two such pea crops in three 
years and removing such crops as we 
have assumed will not permanently 
maintain soil fertility, altho it may, 
at first, considerably increase crop 
yields. To answer our question, it is 


pretty safe to state that a legume 
crop must be plowed under for each 
crop like corn, oats and cotton re- 
moved in a three-year rotation per- 
iod. These three legume crops can 
be provided by growing a crop of 
crimson clover, in addition to the two 
crops of peas, in the cotton, to be 
plowed under next spring for corn. 

If, however, the corn, oats and cot- 
tonseed removed are fed, the manure 
carefully saved and put back on the 
land, any two of these legume crops 
plowed under during the three years 
will maintain the humus and nitro- 
gen supply. But we must not: forget 
that plowing under these legume 
crops does not maintain the supplies 
of phosphoric acid, potash and lime, 
which must be replaced in commer- 
cial form to maintain a fertile soil, 
unless the amounts already in the 
soil are extremely large; and even 
then, the supplies will be greatly de- 
creased in the course of time. 

We have been too niggardly with 
our soils in our attempts to feed 
them. A legume crop, grown and re- 
moved for hay, or even plowed un- 
der, once every three or four years 
will not maintain soil fertility, much 
less rapidly increase it. 





Crimson Clover Sowed in November 
Does Not Have a Fair Chance. 


READER in nortl Mississippi 

writes: ‘‘I have just finished (No- 
vember 12) -sowing some crimson 
clover and vetch. Thought I would 
give them a trial, since you recom- 
mend them so highly. I have tried 
to follow instructions given in The 
Progressive Farmer, preparing a 
good seed-bed and inoculating the 
soit.’ 

The writer of this letter is a pro- 
gressive young farmer and thinks he 
has “followed instructions,” but he 
will find it hard to convince us that 
we ever “instructed” anyone to sow 
crimson clover and vetch as late as 
November 12, anywhere in the north- 
ern two-thirds of the Cotton Belt. 

We have had splendid conditions 
for seeding fall crops, and those sow- 
ed early enough are looking fine and 
can scarcely fail to prove satisfac- 
tory. We have never before seen so 
much crimson clover, nor have we 
seen it looking so well at this season 
of the year; but the abundance of 
moisture in most sections has led 
many to continue sowing after the 
time when it is generally safe to sow 
this crop. If the winker is not too 
severe, these late seedings May prove 
satisfactory, but if they. fail it will 
not be just or advisable to attribute 
the failure either to the crop or the 
weather. 

We hope our correspondent gets a 
fine crop of clever and vetch, but if 
he fails we insist that he try again, 
for he has neither followed our in- 
structions nor given these crops a 
fair chance. In north Mississippi, 
crimson clover should be sowed not 
later than October 15, and, better 
still, by September 15, if it is to be 
given a fair trial. 

Recently a farmer remarked to the 
writer that he had at last succeeded 
in growing alfalfa, whereas for ten 
years before he had been trying and 
failing. When asked the methods 
under which success had been obtain- 
ed, he replied: “‘O, I simply did what 
you have been telling me to do all 
along, while until this successful 
trial I just refused to to do what 
you stated was necessary. Anyone 
can grow alfalfa if he will do what 
you fellows have been telling him to 
do all along.’’ 

This is generally the cause of fail- 
ure with new crops. Altho the fail- 
ures are plainly due to neglect on the 
part of the farmer to do his work 
right, he usually lays the blame on 


the crop, the soil, 6r the season. The 
man who makes his first trial with 
crimson clover by sowing November 
12, and meets with failure, has no 
right to blame the crop. It.may be 
true that crimson clover ought to do 
well sowed ‘“‘any old time,’ and it 
would be convenient if such were the 
case, but even crimson clover cannot 
accomplish miracles, altho, for truth, 
it comes pretty nearly doimg so in 
improving the fertility of the soil 
when given a fair show. 


Feeding Value of Various Hays. 

ee es asks for an 

analysis and the feeding value 
of his hay which he estimates as con- 
Sisting of 80 per cent peavines and 5 
per cent peas, or 85 per cent cewpea 
hay, 10 per cent millet and 5 per cent 
crabgrass. The analysis of this mix- 
ed hay should be about as follows, 
with the analysis of cowpea and mil- 
let hay for comparison: 


Mixed 
Hay 





Cow- 
pea. 
Per ct./Per ct- 
10.37 10.7 
7.38 7.5 
16.6 : 
20 1 2 
42.2 4 
29 


Millet. 








Nitrogen. free extract___ 
Fat 














It will be observed that this mixed 
hay is very little inferior in chemical] 
composition to cowpea hay, because 
of the small amount of millet and 
crabgrass which it contains. In fact, 
many would regard it as superior to 
pure cowpea hay, because of the mil- 
let and crabgrass it contains, for 
these plants make the cowpeas easier 
to cure and the ration is better bal- 
anced and has greater variety. 

Altho this mixed hay is superior in 
feeding value, and we would rather 
have it for cattle or for any idle or 
young growing animals, yet it will 
usually sell for $4 or $5 per ton less 
than good timothy hay. At least, 
there will be that much difference in 
the market price when timothy hay 
sells for $20 or more per ton, This 
is due to the fact that timothy is 
a recognized market standard hay, 
while cowpea hay is little known in 
the hay markets of the country; and 
also to the fact that timothy is a 
more satisfactory hay for feeding 
driving or saddle horses doing hard 
work. 





“Durham” Cattle. 


READER wants to know where he 

can obtain “the old-fashioned 
Durham cattle, which were good 
milkers and also goed for beef?” 

There is now no breed of cattle 
known as “Durham.” At one time 
the breed now known as Shorthorn. 
was known as Shorthorn Durham, or 
Durham; but the “Durham” has been 
dropped entirely, and its use at this 
day and time stamps a man as un- 
familiar with such matters. Whena 
polled variety of Shorthorns and 
grade Shorthorns was developed, the 
name selected.was Polled Durham, 
and this is now the only correct use 
of the word “‘Durham”’ as applied to 
cattle, < 

We hear much of milking strains 
of Shorthorns, but see very little of 
them in this country, and we cannot 
refer our reader to any breeder of 
Shorthorns who can sell him cattle 
that will probably produce the kind 
of milk cows he has in mind and 
which he remembers as “the old- 
fashioned Durham cattle which were 
good milkers.” There are many ex- 
cellent milking cows among the 
Shorthorns and Polled Durhams, but 
for many years the tendency of 
American breeding has been towards 
beef production at the expense of the 
dairy qualities of the breed, and as 
stated, we hear more than we see of 
the “milking strains’ of Shorthorns. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W. F. MASSEY. 
































































































Corn Smit Again. 


CORRESPONDENT says: ‘You 
say that corn smut gets into the 
plant at germination, and at no other 
time, and from spores in the soil. 
My experience last year seems to con- 
tradict this. I planted ten acres of 
old field that had not been in cultiva- 
tion for 20 years, and used commer- 
cial fertilizer. About the time the 
corn was making, we had a drouth, 
and at least one plant out of 20 had 
more or less smut. The spores could 
hardly have lived 20 years in the 
soil, and I bought seed from a man 
who has been breeding it for 25 years 
and has little smut. I think it was 
the dry weather and physical condi- 
tion of the soil that caused the smut. 
Now I shall plant more old field an- 
other year, and want you to tell me 
how to avoid the smut. I shall not 
use any of my corn for seed.” 
How the spores got into your soil 
I do not know. But I do know that 
they were there and ready to grow in 
the corn, for no plant grows spon- 
taneously, but must have something 
like a seed. The smut plant has been 
growing all summer in your corn, 
and the so-called smut is simply the 
fruiting of the plant, and the dry 
weather had nothing to do with it. 
« Every black speck of the smut acts as 
a seed, and perhaps cattle ran on the 
old field after eating smutty fodder, 
and if they are on the field you in- 
tend to plant next summer you will 
have smut. It is not carried by the 
q seed at all. After the corn gets up 
“s six inches high you can fill the whole 
} top with spores and not one of them 
will grow. The spores must be in 
the ground as the corn germinates, 
and the way to keep it down is to 
burn every smutty stalk, and never 
allow any of them to go into the 
manure. 





Don’t Sell the Pea Hay. 


S THERE a good demand for baled 

peavine hay, and what is the aver- 
age price per ton? Would it be diffi- 
cult to cure in south Alabama?” 

There may be a demand in some 
sections, but the farmer who bales 
and sells peavine hay is selling the 
fertility of his soil too fast. You can 

~ never improve land by merely grow- 
ing peas on it. In fact you can run 
land down as fast by selling pea hay 
as in any way I’know. To improve 
your soil with peas you must use 
them on the iand either as manure 
direct, or what is better, by feeding 
the. hay to stock and saving the ma- 
nure. And you save the baling, too. 
Forage is one thing-that a good farm- 
er should never sell. 

There is no more difficulty, I ap- 
prehend, in curing pea hay in your 
section than elsewhere. In fact, it 1s 
easy to cure it anywhere if you sim- 
ply let it cure as I have often de- 
scribed, and do not go to using 
stakes, scaffolds or other contriv- 
ances to spoil it. Grow the pea hay 
and use it and improve your land, 
but do not bale it, as you may be 
tempted to sell it. 


a 


The Wrong Way to Handle Manure. 


AM carrying the manure from five 

horses and 12 cows out on the 
land. I am putting it in piles of one- 
third of a two-horse wagon load in a 
pile. Should it be left in piles till it 
rots or should it be spread at once?”’ 

It should not have been piled at 
all. You are wasting manure and 
labor in this way. The piles will heat 
and waste, and let stand they will 
make rank spots and lodged grain. 
Spread the piles at once, and then get 
a manure spreader which you can 
load at the stable and drive off and 
leave the manure spread with one 
handling. You are making three 
























































handlings gf the manure, and human 
labor costs too much in these days to 
waste it. 





Tobacco After Peas. 


HAVE a piece of land that was in 

peppers, followed by peas,’’ writes 
a farmer. ‘‘The land will make 50 
bushels of corn an acre, and I want 
to plant tobacco on it next year. I 
am told that I cannot grow good to- 
bacco after peas. Please give me 
your ideas on this?” 

There is a very general opinion 
among the growers of bright tobacco 
that .they cannot grow good bright 
tobacco*after peas or clover. I rath- 
er expect that it is because they fail 


plaster, in it, from the dissolving of 
the lime phosphate in sulfuric acid. 
Phosphoric acid, either from bone or 
rock, is one and the same thing, and 
what we have to consider is its avail- 
ability. 





How to Bring Up a Broomsedge Field 


NE of the fields on the farm I 

have recently bought,’ says a 
reader, ‘“‘has quite a stand of broom- 
sedge. I wish to plow this field now 
for corn in the spring. What kind 
and quantity of commercial fertilizer 
shall I use, and what kind and quan- 
tity of lime? The field has not been 
in cultivation for seven years.”’ 

What the special needs of your soil 
may be I cannot say, of course. 
Doubtless it needs lime, and you 
should spread 1,090 pounds or more 
an acre after turning down the 
broomsedge. Then it may pay to, use 
a heavy broadcast application of acid 
phosphate, 400 to 500 pounds an 





nized by a majority of farmers. 


him concerning the location of the well 





LOOK TO THE LOCATION AND SURROUNDINGS 
OF YOUR WELL. 





| LOCATING wells on farms there is usually little or no regard paid to the 
sanitary conditions, On most of the smaller farms the farmer tries to econ- 
omize by making one well do for the family and for the livestock. This would 
be all right if it were located where it received no contamination from the one 
or the other, but as a matter of convenience it is customary to have the well 
near the house and to have the farmyard adjacent, so that water may be pumped 
or lifted from the well and poured into a trough from which the stock may 
drink. The nearness of the wellto the barnyard or to the contamination emanat- 
ing from the house is a prolific source of disease, and yet the fact is not recog- 


A farmer recently told me that he sold a certain farm because his family 
had poor health while living there and he added that the family living on the 
same farm this year has had several cases of typhoid fever. On questioning 


the house and the barn, from which it is quite evident that it received drainage 
from both directions and possibly contamination from both places. 

Another case which I recently saw is not only interesting in itself but 
throws light on the farmer’s view of sanitation. A certain farmer had two sons 
sick with typhoid fever during the summer. From information furnished by 
the father, I estimate that the cost of this sickness in lost time and doctor bills 
amounted to $250. I looked over these premises carefully to note the location 
of the well with reference to barnyard and outhouse and found the well within 
six feet of the barnyard fence and at a lower level than much of the barnyard. 
l asked where the outhouse was located and he said they had none—that the 
landlord did not provide one and that he would not put a permanent improve- 
ment on another man’s property. | suggested to him that perhaps the typhoid 
came from drinking water out of that well, but he and his entire family were 


inclined to think differently —A. D. McNair. 


he said it was ina depression between 








to realize that the legumes have giv- 
en them a good deal of nitregen, and 
then use the same fertilizer as usual 
and get a rank growth. But as I have 
often said, if I had to keep my land 
poor to grow tobacco, I would drop 
the tobacco and grow crops that 
would let me improve my land. On 
land that will make 50 bushels of 
corn an acre» you will not need very 
heavy fertilization to grow tobacco, 
and you had better see the barns of 
other growers and see how they have 
built them and heated than, and 
when it comes to curing the crop, 
you had better hire an expert and 
stay with him to learn the process. 





Plant-Food Questions. 


OULD you say that phosphoric 

acid is plant food, or would you 
say phosphorus? I want to know 
which is the plant food. Would 
ground bone be phosphorus or phos- 
phoric acid? Is there any lime in 16 
per cent acid phosphate?” 

The element phosphorus is the 
plant food we want, but we cannot 
use pure phosphorus, for it will burn 
up in contact with the air. Hence we 
must get it in a combination, as in 
the phosphate of lime, in the rock or 
in the bone meal. We get the phos- 
phoric acid in a more readily availa- 
ble form by dissolving the rock or the 
bone in sulfuric acid. Sulfuric acid 
is not plant food, but sulfur is to 
some extent, 

There is no lime, or calcium carbon- 
ate, in acid phosphate, but there is 
about 30 per cent of lime sulfate, or 


acre. Sow peas among the corn at 
last working and start the getting of 
more humus-making material into 
the soil. 





Starting Bermuda Pastures. 


WANT to start an acre or two of 

Bermuda grass. When is the best 
time for planting? Neighbors say 
that it will run all over the place and 
be a nuisance. I have stable manure 
to broadcast on it; will I need any 
commercial fertilizer?” 

Bermuda seeds very little here, 
and it will not spread over the place 
unless cut for hay and the manure 
spread. You can keep in a pasture 
very easily. The time to plant the 
cuttings is in the spring, as it is a 
hot-weather grass. Plant in rows two 
feet apart and cover, and it will soon 
spread over the ground. 





Ginseng Once More. 


F ROM Arkansas: “Do you consider 
ginseng a profitable crop for this 
climate.” 

Not by any means. So far as I can 
learn the money in ginseng is made 
by the men who are trying to sell 
seed and roots to others to plant. If 
there were any such profits as they 
claim they would make them them- 
selves and not try to put every one in 
competition. At any event, you are 
too far South for the plant to thrive. 
The boomers are the ones making 
money, by selling seed and roots to 
others to plant. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Fertilizer for Corn. 


LEASE tell me how to make a fer- 

tilizer for corn,’ using wood ashes 
as a filler?” ° 

A good fertilizer needs no filler. 
Manufacturers use a filler in order 
to cheapen the goods so that they 
can meet the demand from the farm- 
ers for low-priced fertilizer. Ashes 
will not make a filler, as they would 
drive off the ammonia by reason of 
the lime they contain. The best fer- 
tilizer for corn is a good clover sod 
supplemented with acid phosphate. 
You cannot grow cheap corn by de- 
pending on a complete fertilizer mix- 
ture, or one containing purchased ni- 
trogen. A good fertilizer can be made 
by mixing 1,000 pounds of acid 
phosphate, 800 pounds of cottonseed 
meal and 200 pounds of muriate of 
potash, to make a ton. Use 409 
pounds an acre. It will increase the 
crop, and the increase will cost about 
as much as it is worth. 





Land Plaster Will Not Answer for 
Lime. 


O YOU think that land plaster is 

as good for land as lime? I am 
using it on a dark soil very much 
like swamp land.’’ 

No. Plaster, or the sulfate of 
lime, will not sweeten land as car- 
bonate of lime does. On land having 
a great supply of insoluble potash, it 
may, like lime, have some influence 
in releasing the potash. But on your 
black swamp soil, which is already 
deficient in potash, the plaster will 
have little effect. Your soil needs 
lime and not plaster. 





Copenhagen Market Cabbages, 


OU said last spring you were try- 

ing the Copenhagen Market cab- 
bages. Will you please say how they 
turned out?” 

It is never wise to base an opinion 
on a new variety from a single sea- 
son’s growing. The Copenhagen seem- 
ed to be about as early as the 
Charleston Wakefield, but not so ear- 
ly as the Jersey Wakefield. It seem- 
ed, too, that it was more inclined to 
run to seed from fall-set plants than 
the Wakefield. It is a good cabbage 
and well worth further trial. 


Some Big Onions. 


COLORADO correspondent, who 

had been asking last year about 
growing onions, sent me some re- 
cently to show how he has grown 
them. He sent six Giant Gibraltar 
onions which weighed nearly 12 
pounds, the heaviest one weighing 
one pound, 15% ounces. One of 
these onions made a full dish for a 
dinner for six people. They certainly 
can grow onions out there by irriga- 
tion. 








The Himalaya Vine. 


FARMER writes: ‘I have seen 

wonderful accounts of the Hima- 
laya vine, a sort of blackberry which 
is claimed to make wonderful crops. 
Do you know anything about it?” 

I have not grown it, but Mr. W. F. 
Allen, the largest small fruit plant 
grower in this country, tells me that 
le tried it and found it worthless and 
threw it out. He says it is poor and 
tender, too. 





Prune Roses in Spring. 


HEN should rose bushes be trim- 
med?” asks a_ correspondent. 
Karly in spring before the growth 
starts. The tea and other ever- 
blooming roses can be cut back very 
severely, as they bloom only on the 
young shoots. Climbing roses, like 
the Crimson Rambler, should have 
the long canes of last year trained up, 
and all stunted wood cut out, but 
never shorten the long canes made 
last year, rather cut out the older 
growth. 


You can make money taking subscriptions 
for The Progressive Farmer. 
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Farm Work for December. 


By T. B. PARKER. 








HE work of finishing cotton 
picking should now. be push- 
ed with all diligence. Even 
with the best or care there will be 
an unusual amount of stained or yel- 
—_ low cotton, and if 

it should ~be al- 
lowed to remain 
in the (field un- 
picked and take 
the winter rains, 
which in the nat- 
ural order of 
things will soon 
come, it will be 
stained even 
worse and the 





MR. PARKER. 
selling price will be perceptibly low- 


er. If possible, keep picked out as 
rapidly as it opens. Even if it does 
not rain for several weeks the weath- 
er will be cold and cold weather and 
numb fingers are not conducive to 
rapid picking of cotton. 

* * * 


TRIP across a_ considerable 
number of the farming counties 
revealed more cut:and shocked corn 
than I had ever seen along that route 
before. Evidently those people are 
improving their methods of farming 
and have learned the value of good 
corn stover, also the wastefulnesg of 
pulling the fodder and letting the 
stalks remain in the field instead of 
utilizing them as feed for their stock. 
But in many instances I saw they 
were tearing the shocks down and 
snapping the corn off and not taking 
care of the stover. This is a danger- 
ous practice. The stover should be 
carried to the barn and put under 
cover or stacked or re-shocked in the 
field as soon as the corn is gathered. 
A few days rain on the exposed stov- 
er would ruin it for feed. 
* * * 
LL corn that was cut and shocked 
should be gotten in now as quick- 
ly as possible. When one is prepar- 
ed to shred it he should do so with all 
rapidity. There is a vast deal of dif- 
ference in shredding corn in dry and 
fair weather and in damp or cloudy 
weather. Gotten in now the shred- 
ded stover will make fine feed. If al- 
lowed to remain in the-field much 
longer wet weather may very serious- 
ly injure it. If it was worth cultiva- 
ting, cutting and shocking, it is cer- 
tainly now worth saving. 
xs * 8 
T IS not too late to put in rye, 
whether to be used as a cover crop 
to turn under next spring or used for 
grazing or allowed to grow for seed. 
It is one of the hardy crops that does 
not winter kill. It is hard to esti- 
mate the value of a good rye crop as 
a protector of our fields during the 
winter and as a crop to turn under. 
* * 


F YOU live in a locality where ter- 
racing is necessary, the sooner 
they are put in the better. Winter 
rains are hard on unterraced bare 
fields. By going over the old ter- 
races with a good large plow and 
seeding them to rye many a gully 
may be prevented. Pay especial at- 
tention to the places in the terraces 
where they are most likely to break 
and reinforce them at those places. 
* * * 


F YOU have a field on which there 

is no cover crop and you intend 
to cultivate it next year, now is the 
time to begin its early breaking. Run 
the plow a couple of inches deeper 
than usual unless you have alreaty 
been doing this in previous winters, 
until you have reached the limit of 
profitable deep breaking. The freezes 
will pulverize the raw soil turned up 
and have it in good condition by 
next spring. 

Do not harrow the land that you 
Plow now. Leave it rough. The 
freezes will do all the harrowing nee- 
essary. Turn under all the vegetable 
matter possible and it will be_ well 
rotted by next spring. If there isa 


heavy growth of grass or weeds on 
the land, it will be advisable to give 
it a thorough disking with a cutaway 
or disk harrow before plowing it. If 
cotton grew on the land this past 
summer, cut the stalks with the disk 
harrow or a stalk chopper before 
plowing. In plowing use all eare on 
hillsides so as to avoid starting 
washes. A little thoughtfulness 
along this line now may save a lot of 
washes and gullies. 


* * * 
O NOT forget to provide for the 
comfort of your livestock of ev- 
ery kind. Get up bedding and see 


that the stalls for the horses and cat- 
tle and the quarters for all other 
kinds of livestock are well bedded 
and made comfortable. In this way 
not only will the stock winter better 
and on less feed, but a large quantity 
of manure can be provided for next 
summer’s crops. Manure above all 
other things is what most of our 
lands need most. 
* * & 


FTER providing for the stock, 

then provide plenty of wood for 
your own household purposes, if you 
have not already done so. A_ great 
many farmers, even those who have 
an abundance of the very finest wood 
that can be had for the cutting and 
hauling, know nothing of the comfort 
of having a supply of well-seasoned 
wood cut and put away in a wood- 
house where it will be dry even in 
the worst winter weather. Many of 
them cut green wood and haul it as 
they have to have it. If you are one of 
those who have no woodhouse with 
plenty of dry wood, you can give 
your wife a delightful Christmas 
present by building one at once and 
filling it with wood well split and cut 
the right length for use, and enough 
to last until crops are laid by next 
summer. 

2 ie | 

OG killing will be claiming our at 

tention pretty soon. As soon as 
they are through with the gleaning 
of the fields of soy beans, peas, pea- 
nuts, potatoes, etc., put them in com- 
fortable pens and finish up two or 
three weeks with corn. Mr. Dan T. 
Gray, advises feeding a small quanti- 
ty of cottonseed meal with the corn 
to advantage. But the cottonseed 
meal should not be fed longer than 
three weeks, as longer feeding with 
it might cause them to die.’ The cot- 
tonseed meal will harden the fat of 
hogs much faster than corn will. 
However, Prof. Withers, Chemist of 
the North Carolina Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, has been experi- 
menting with cottonseed meal as a 
hog feed and has found that copperas 
fed to hogs will neutralize the toxin 
or poison, so that no bad results will 
follow. He recommends the follow- 
ing: 

Dissolve one pound of copperas in 
50 gallons of water. To one gallon 
of this copperas water add one pound 
of cottonseed meal. Mix thproughly. 
This can be fed daily. This for hogs 
weighing 100 pounds. If hogs weigh 
50 pounds, feed only half the above; 
if 200 pounds feed twice the above. 
If hogs should show signs of getting 
sick, discontinue feeding cottonseed 
meal, but give copperas water, with- 
-out meal, to drink. 


So - a 

EFORE killing hogs get a ther- 

mometer, such as are usually 
used in curing tobacco, and test the 
water. For grown hogs have the 
water 185 degrees, for younger hogs 
165 degrees. By observing this there 
will be no danger of getting the hair 
“set.” Kill not more than three hogs 
before -scalding and «= brtcherine. 
When those are finished, kill others. 
Be sure and let the animal heat get 
out of the carcass before salting. 
Salt well-and do not unpack until the 
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Don’t Buy Feed— 
MAKE IT! 


You can take the roughage on the farm—straw and stover—and by 


simply adding Syro puresugar cane mollases they'll -fatten faster and be 


¥ in better condition than if fed on grain. 


turn the worthless rougha 
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cattle get sleek. 





Pure Sugar 
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Simply marvelous results are being secured 
by substituting Syro Sugar Cane Molassas for 
Oats and other cereals. Two horses gained 95 
and 104 pounds in four weeks when fed on mo- 
dassas and:stover in place of grain. 


State Veterinarian Reports 


J. G. Ferneyhough, State Veterinarian says: A 
horse will fattea faster, look better, and at the 
game time do more constant farm or road work 
on a pint of molassas plus five ears of com 
than he will on ten ears of corn three times:a 
day without the molasses. 


15: GALLON. To suply the 





demand for Syro in larger 
quantities, we can supply 
Syro in 57 gallon barrels. 
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Send $1.00 for a 
5 Gal. Can of Syro 


i You save the grain to sell: and 
ge into a splendid fattening feed. Simply take your 


stover and cut it up—then pour Syro over it according to the directions and your 
stock will eat it like hungry wolves. 


They'll fatten rapidly. Coats of horses. and 


Some report two quarts of milk more from cows when feeding Syro. 
Don’t confuse S$yro with beet sugar molasses. 


Syro ‘CANNOT cause diarrhoea. 


Feed It on Stover to Horses, Cattle, 
Hogs.and Sheep 

It’s the most economical feed you can nse for horses, 
cattle, hogs and sheep—‘turns roughage into dollars, 

Our § gallon can is enough to last a horse or cow 40 * 
days—just 244 cents a day. After feeding if you do not | 
find that. Syro put them in better condition—fattened | 
them—return the can and we'll sefund your money. 


_. No Results—No Pay 


That's our proposition to you. You tare no risk at 
all. Under this guarantee every feader should accept 
this trial offer. Simply tear out the coupon---fill it out, 
and inclose $1 oc and we'll send you a five gallon can 
with ous. money back guarantee. 


The Syro Company 


201 TRIGG SHIP YARD 
Richmond, 
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THE SYRO CO. 
Triggs Ship Yards Richmond,Va. 
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bring more money. 

Has box of heavy gal 
tight. ; 
experience can devise. 


Department will send you, free, valuable information a 





LOUDEN MACHINERY CoO., 


A Money Maker for the Man 


The hoisting gear has.a power of 40 to 1—twice as much 

as others; easily’, quickly and safely raised and lowered, and:stands 

—<j at any point; no hit and miss ratchet to bother and let the box drop and smash; no 
dangerous crank to fly back and cripple the boy: runs easily-on sharp curves or 
AY switches, in either direction, to sight or left—these are a few of the important 


The Louden Litter Carrier 


which changes hard, disagreeable work for a man into easy pleasant work for a 
boy—and keeps the barn clean and sanitary:so the cows will give more milk and 


vanized iron, reinforced by angles and soldered water- 


All the latest up-to-date improvements which inventive ingenuity and long 
Will save its cost many times a year. 

We also manufacture a full line of Hay Tools, Bird Proof Barn Door Hangers, Feed Carriers, Stalls, 

Stanchions, etc, Catalogs mailed tree. If you are going to build or remodel a barn our Special Architectural 


nd plans which will save you money and worry. a 


279 (Broadway, ‘Fairfield, Joway 
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HAFT CoO. 


Make the Horse Glad 
and Eager for Work ., 


Clip him before you put him atthe spring work. 
Take off his winter coat that 
rt. He'll 

«ook better, rest 
ter service in every way. Don’t 
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Some Good Things Coming = 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER IN 1914 











A Paper as Broad as the Farmers’ 
Interest. 


Tw Progressive Farmer in 1914 
will be what it has been in 1913 
—only more so. The character 
of the paper has now become fixed: 
it has an individuality of its own 
which has commended itself to a host 
of Southern farmers. 

But it will not stand still. True to 
its name, it aims not only to serve a 
progressive constituency, .but to be 
progressive itself. In all the past, it 
has aimed to keep in the forefront of 
agricultural thought, and it will aim 
to do go in the future. 

It is, we may say in all sincerity 
and with no desire to curry favor 
with our readers, a paper devoted to 
the interests of the farmer, to the 
whole interest of the farmer, and to 
nothing else but the interests of the 
farmer. From the first issue it has 
been interested in better methods of 
farming, the better farming by means 
of which the Northern farmer, in 
1900, was earning $500 more a year 
than the Southern farmer; but we are 
also as keenly interested in the bet- 
ter methods of marketing and busi- 
ness co-operation, by means of which 
farmers organized for business in 
many sections are getting still bigger 
profits than unorganized farmers are 
making or can make either North or 
or South. Moreover, The Progres- 
sive Farmer, always remembering 
that the life is more than meat and 
the body is more than raiment, is in- 
terested in every issue that looks to 
making a more beautiful country life 
and a richer rural civilization. 


Putting the Readers Interest Above 
That of Advertisers or 
Stockholders. 


N GRAPPLING with every question 

that comes up, we can assure our 
readers that our first thought will 
always be, ‘‘What can we do here to 
serve the interests of the Southern 
farmers—our readers?” 

For The Progressive Farmef is 
‘made for its readers and not for its 
advertisers; and its editors are serv- 
ants of the farmers, and not of: the 
paper’s exchequer. The editors con- 
trol the paper and they regard edi- 
torial work as a profession for serv- 
ice, and not as a business for money- 
making. 

A close friend appealed to the wri- 
ter the other day by saying, ‘If you 
persist in that course, you will hurt 
yourself and Icse money.” And per- 
haps he is right. We don’t question 
it. We have taken a great many 
courses which we knew would cause 
us to lose money and we expect to 
take a great many more. 

We have no doubt but that we 
have lost thousands of dollars by our 
refusal to carry condimental “stock 
food”’ advertising. 

We know that we have lost good 
advertising by advising farmers how 
to home-mix fertilizers. 

A $1,600-a-year advertising con- 
tract was cancelled the other day be- 
cause we insisted upon fair treatment 
for a dollar-a-year subscriber. 

Our advocacy of farmers’ organi- 
zations and co-operative methods of 
buying and selling, we have no 
doubt, will cost more than we shall 
gain by it financially. 

Our advocacy of reserving some 
neighborhoods exclusively. for white 
ownership—conceived in no spirit of 
ill-will toward the Negro, but for the 
needed protection of white farmers 
and their families,—will yet probably 
cost us several thousand subscrip- 
tions. 

Yet these things move us not. We 
are here under pledge to serve the 
interests of the Southern farmer, to 
fight for his interests above our per- 





sonal advantage. And we believe our 
readers had rather have a paper that 
they may sometimes disagree with, 
that they may sometimes think is 
wrong, and that sometimes may be 
wrong in opinion, rather than have a 














B. L. MOSS, 
Our New Managing Editor. 
timid, and time-serving publication, 


designed to please everybody and of- 
fend nobody. 





Mr. B. L. Moss, Our New Managing 
Editor. 


E REGRET to announce that one 

of the men who has helped most 
in making The Progressive Farmer 
these last five years is now leaving us 
—Mr. E. E. Miller. Mr. Miller is a 
man who has endeared himself to 
every member of our force; a man of 
industry, efficiency, and _ personal 
charm. But, reared in East Tennes- 
see, he has long wished to get back 
to the beautiful hills of his boyhood. 
We envy him the more leisurely life 
that is now ahead of him, and all 
our good wishes go with him to his 
new field. 

To succeed Mr. Miller, we have 
the great happiness of announcing 
that we have secured Mr. B. L. Moss, 
for several years past State Agent of 
the Co-operative Farm Demonstra- 
tion Work in Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. Moss grew 
up doing hard 
work on a Mis- 
Sissippi farm, 
graduated at the 
Mississippi A. & 
M. College, and 
has been all his 
life (barring two 
years’ agricultur- 
al work in the Philippines) either on 
a Southern farm or in the larger 
service of Southern farmers as a 
manager of the Knapp Demonstration 
Work. His ability, energy, sterling 
character and devotion to the farm- 
er’s interests have won him wide- 
spread recognition, and his years of 
study of Cotton Belt farming have 
equipped him for invaluable service 
to our readers. 

In addition to his regular editorial 
work, Mr. Moss will conduct during 
the coming year a department of 
“Better Farming Talks,’’ based large- 
ly on answers to inquiries from Cot- 
ton Belt farmers. 

We have no other change in our 
editorial staff, however, and in the 
main the reader in 1914 will be guid- 
ed by the familiar writers in whom 
he has learned to trust with confi- 
dence—from the venerable Professor 





PROF, MASSEY. 


Massey, now in his 
through the 
helpers. 


75th year, down 
list of our younger 


Fifty-Two Sermons on Hay and 
Pastures. 


F EITHER its soil fertility is to be 

maintained or its rich agricultural 
opportunities realized upon, the 
South must indeed be made a land of 
flocks and herds—a livestock coun- 
try. But this can never happen while 
we buy feed for the stock we raise— 
spend our summers killing green 
Southern grass and our winters buy- 
ing baled Western grass. It can nev- 
er happen while we ignore all the 
invaluable green crops on which we 
might grow and fatten millions of 
hogs, and instead only grow enough 
to make part of our meat supply, fat- 
tening them on high-priced corn in 
the fall. If we are to have more live- 
stock, we must first of all grow more 
feed for the livestock to eat. To 
preach livestock before we preach 
hay and pastures is like putting the 
cart before the horse. 

With this view of the case, 
have resolved to make 1914 ‘Hay 
and Pasture Year,’’ and just as Mr. 
Zeno Moore has given us a clover 
sermon once a month these last 12 
months, so we shall have a ‘‘Hay and 
Pasture Sermon” once a week. in 
1914, 


we 


“What You Ought to Know About 
Horses.” 


HATEVER else a_ Progressive 
Farmer reader may or may not 
have, he is sure to have a horse. He 
may not have as many horses as he 
ought to—he is quite likely to be 
hiring expensive human labor to do 
much that horse labor would do 
cheaper—but at any rate he has a 
horse, and is interested in the horse 
—at once the most expensive and the 
most useful animal on the farm, 
More depends upon his efficiency, in 
making 
the crops, 
than upon 
any other 
part of 
the farm 
equip- 
ment. 
During 
the com- 
ing year, 
Dr. Butler 
| will write 
for The 
Progressive Farmer a series of arti- 
cles which will deal with all matters 
of interest relating to the breeds and 
classes; breeding and_ selection; 
soundness, sale and purchase; lame- 
ness and shoeing; common diseases 
and their prevention and treatment; 
care and feeding of the horse. 
This series of articles when com- 
plete will serve as a most complete 
source of useful information for the 

















guidance of the farmer in getting the’ 


most out of this most important farm 
animal. Many men have been swin- 
dled in buying and trading horses 
because of being unable to tell the 
age of a horse, detect blemishes and 
unsoundness or because of being un- 
familiar with the tricks of the horse- 
trader in deceiving the unwary. 
These will all receive attention in 
these articles. 


The Negro and Southern Farm Life. 


HE time has come.when we must 

regard the Negro not as a servant 
but as a competitor.’’ So. said 
Lieutenant-Governor Daughtridge of 
North Carolina ten years ago, but it 
is only recently that this new view- 
point has obtained general -recogni- 
tion, and the majority of people still 





think of the whole problem as one 
that will ‘“‘settle itself.’ 

In a series of eight or more arti- 
cles, Mr. Poe will inquire whether 
the problem is really settling itself, 
and if so, how? “Landless Negroes 
are coming into home-ownership two 
and one-half times as fast as the 
landless whites. The hideous mixing 
of the races goes on as steadily as 
the days, every census year showing 
a staggering increase in the propor- 
tion of mulattoes. The white farmer 
of the South, in his struggle to main- 
tain his civilization and his family 
by its standards, must face the never- 
ceasing competition of a race but re- 
cently out of barbarism. And white 
farmers who would come to the 
South are driven back, and white 
farmers already here are driven out 
by the unrestricted mixing of white 
and Negro farms, so that the social 
life of the farms, school advantages, 
and opportunities for effective white 
co-operation in all respects are di- 
minished. 

Is it not time to say that where the 
white people want it, they shall have 
the right to set aside whole neigh- 
bofhoods exclusively for white own- 
ership? Is it not time to look this 
whole colossal problem squarely in 
the face, instead of crying, ‘‘Peace, 
Peace,’’ where there is no peace? 

Mr. Poe believes that this is the 
case, and he will discuss the prob- 
lem in several articles under such 
headings as the following: 

The Historical Basis of Negro Life: How 
Does the Negro Differ From the White man? 

The Negro in Southern Farm Life: An 
Asset or a Liability? His Effect Upon Im- 
migration and Upon Our People. 

The Mulatto Problem and Its Significance: 
The White Man’s Blow in the Colored Man's 
Ranks, 

Does the Negro Get a Square Deal? 

Race Problems in Other Lands—Califor- 
nia, South Africa, South America, etc. 

What to Do About the Problem: Reserv- 
ing Communities for White Ownership; Seg- 


regation in the Cities; The Dream of Coloni- 
zation, etc., etc. 


Some Special Issues. 
E SHALL not have so many 
“Specials” in 1914 as in 1913. 


Those that have been decided on are 
as follows: 





January 

February 
chinery. 

February 14-——Reference Issue, 

May 9—Boys and Girls. 

July 4—Educational Special, 

August 15—Farm Woman's Special, 

September 12—Drainage, 

October 183—Home-Seekers. 

December 12—Livestock, 

The Reference Issue, February 14, 
will be an invaluable issue of tables, 
recipes, formulas, definitions, and a 
thousand pieces of information every 
farmer should have. 


What You Want to Know About 
Lime. 


HAT crops and soils need lime, 

the relative values of the differ- 
ent forms and their purchase to the 
best advantage; how, when and how 
much should be applied—these and 
many other questions about lime and 
its use in agriculture are continually 
coming up. Dr. Butler will answer 
them in a series of articles, appear- 
ing as they are timely. 


If You Didn’t Go to an Agricultural 
School, Read These Articles. 


OMETIMES I feel that it’s not 

right and fair that I grew up 
without any agricultural teaching 
and farmed nearly all my life with- 
out the light of special knowledge, 
when nowadays the young farmer 
can get teaching that will make his 
life-work so different—so much more 
enjoyable and so much more profit- 
able.” 

So said an old uncle of the writer’s 
a few years ago—an old man past 70 
whose farm adjoined our own. And 
the situation is just as pathetic as he 


31—Poultry. 
7—Farm Implements and Ma- 
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painted it. Worse still is the fact 
that many farm boys in our time are 
growing up without this agricultural 
knowledge, and that tens of thou- 
sands of farmers cannot make proper 
use of their farm paper or their agri- 
cultural ‘bulletins or their. farmers’ 
institutes simply because they don’t- 
know the elementary facts about ag- 
ricultural science—about soils, fer-, 


tilizers, plant and animal growth, 


feeds, etc., etc. 
Altho Mr. Miller is leaving us, he 
prepared several months ago, in sim- 


. ple language ‘‘A Reading Course in 


. 


Agriculture” that will go far towards 
giving you this basic knowledge, even 
if you couldn’t go to an agricultural 
college. Some of the subjects treat- 
ed will be: * 


I.—What the Soil is and How It is Made. 

IIl.—Different Kinds of Soils. 

IiIl.—The Plant and the Soil. 

IV.—Rich Soils and Poor. 

V.—Helping the Crops to Grow. 

VI.—The Rotation of Crops. 

VIiI.—The Legume Family. ; 

VIilII.—The Great Grass Family. 

TX.—Some Orchard and Garden Crops, 

xX.—Cotton and Other Fiber Crops. 

XI.—The Forest and the Crops It Yields, 

XII.—Two Kinds of Farming. 

XIII.—Better Plants and Better Animals. 

XIV.—About the Horse. 

XV.—Breeds of Cattle and Their Special 
Usea. 

XVI.—A Chapter About Hogs. 

XVII.—Some Facts About Feeding Farm 
Animals, 

XVIII.—Animals that “Eat Their Heads 


XIX.—The Farmer and the Power He 
Uses, 

XX.—A Glimpse at the Farming of the 
Future, ‘ 


Timely Suggestions for General and 


Special Crops. 

ROF. J. F. Duggar, of Alabama, 

will write “Suggestions for the 
Month’s Farm Work’’ for the first 
issue in each month next year, and 
Mr. Moss will 
write for each 
issue a bunch of 
timely, practi- 
cal farm hints 
for immediate 
application, un- 
der the head- 
ing, “What to 
Do This Week.” 

Prof. Massey 
will continue 
his invaluable 
suggestions for 
garden work and special articles on 
fruit growing. Mr. Latham will con- 
tinue to write frequently on horticul- 
tural subjects, and we have already 
arranged for a series of articles by 
Prof. H. P. Stuckey, of Georgia. 

No one has ever complained of 
The Progressive Farmer not giving 
enough attention to cotton or corn, 
but now and then a reader has ob- 
jected that we do not give enough 
space to tobacco or peanuts. Well, 
we are always glad to have a sub- 
scriber tell us what he thinks is lack- 
about The Progressive Farmer, and 
if his reasoning appears sound, we 
make haste to supply the lack. For 
next year we have arranged to print 
one strong article a month for the 
peanut farmer-—treating of the cul- 
tivation, fertilization, harvesting, and 
marketing of this valuable crop—by 
Mr. Thomas E. Browne, of North 
Carolina, whose experience admir- 
ably equips him for this task. 

We have also arranged with R. R. 
Slate, whose previous articles on to- 
bacco farming have attracted such 
favorable comment, to give us an ar- 
ticle a month for tobacco growers. 
Some of his subjects will be: 





PROF. DUGGAR. 


January—Why Burn the Plant-Bed. 

February—Potash: Its Relation to To- 
bacco, 

March—Begin Cultivating Tobacco Now. 

April—Keep the Debts Down. 

May—Start the Crop Right. 

June—Why Cultivation Helps Tobacco. 

July—Harvesting and Curing. 

August—A View of the Tobacco Market. 

September—Fertilizing Value of Stalks 
and Suckers. 

October—Select Tobacco Land and Sow 
Rye, 


November—The Warehouse Method of 
SeHing Tobacco, 
December—Is Tobacco a Profitable Crop? 





Marketing Problems; Rural Co- 


operation. 
HE Progressive Farmer is already 
probably giving as valuable mat- 
ter on farmers’ organizations, mar- 
keting problems, and business co-op- 








eration as any other general farm 
paper in America, but we want to do 
more. 

For 1914 we plan to strengthen 
and develop our farmers’. Union 
Page, so ably edited by Messrs. 

. : Green, Dabbs, and 
Wright. Mr. Green 
will follow up his 
“Practical Busi-- 
ness  Co-opera- 
tion’ series with 
scores of other 
suggestions for 
making the Local 
and County Un- 
ions of practical 
business help to 
the membership. 

Mr. Poe will continue his ‘‘Educa- 
tion, Co-operation, Legislation” page. 

Special forms of by-laws, and spe- 
cific directions for organizing and 
conducting co-operative organizations 
will be given. 

Some articles on cotton grading 
will appear about next August. 

A special correspondent will de- 
scribe the Catawba Potato Marketing 
Association and the remarkable work 
of the Eastern Shore Produce Ex- 
change of Virginia. 

We also have some articles on co- 
operative marketing of cotton prom- 
ised by Mr. Brand, head of the Bu- 
reau of Markets, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, while our 
regular departments will contain ar- 
ticles on marketing truck crops, to- 
bacco, peanuts, etc. It is also not 
unlikely that Mr. Poe will attend the 
great conference of co-operative so- 
cieties to be held in Dublin next sum- 
mer. 





MR. GREEN. 


Making Money With Poultry---By } 


One Who Has Done It. 
UCCESSFUL achievement appeals 
to the interest of all humanity. 
The one who has done something 
never has to complain of lack of at- 
tention to 
what he 
has to say. 
Miss Mary 
Walker, 
who will 
contin- 
ue her 
poultry 
talks al- 
ready —be- 
gun in The 
Progressive 
Farmer, is 
@young 
woman 
who has 
demonstra- 
ted that she knows how. The test of 
efficiency today is, “Does It Pay?” 
Miss Walker has made it pay, which 
is the best guarantee that she knows 
the poultry business. Her poultry 
articles, notes and advice will have 
the stamp of practical achievement 
under many difficulties and may be 
accepted as sound and practieal. 

With this addition to our present 
poultry contributors, “F. J. R.” and 
others, this department will be 
stronger and more helpful than ever 
during 1914. Our Poultry Special 
this year will be January 31. 





For Our Farm Girls and Farm Women 


E BELIEVE we have the best 
department for farm women of 
any paper in America, but Mrs. Hutt 
wants to make it better. This year 
she has been 
much hindered 
by engagements 
already made 
for women’s in- 
stitutes, travel 
with domestic 
science’ trains, 
ete., etc., but 
next year she 
will arrange 
this so as to 
give more time 
to preparing ar- 
ticles, and to answer all women’s let- 
ters promptly. 
She will especially urge the forma- 





MRS. HUTT. 





tion of clubs of farm women every- 
where. 

She will give a series of Beauty 
Talks and Health Talks for girls and 
women. 

She is planning a course in dragss- 
ing and dressmaking. 

Questions regarding the moral and 
intellectual life of the children will 
have special attention. 

Some plans for making dishwash- 
ing easier will be given. 

With Mrs. Hutt-in charge, we are 
also able to say that hereafter in- 
quiries from the women on the farm 
will be answered as authoritatively 
and as promptly as inquiries from the 
man on the farm. Mrs. Hutt also 
wishes to get into closer touch with 
the growing girls in the country— 
the girls who are interested in devel- 
oping their social resources and who 
have a thousand little problems they 
wish help about. Write Mrs. Hutt. 


For the Boys and Girls. 


E HAVE already announced that 

we shall have next year ‘“A 
Reading Course in Agriculture,’ 
which is of interest and value to 
grown folks, but it was. written espe- 
cially for farm boys, and for this 
reason we shall probably put it on 
Our Young People’s page. The prob- 
able plan will be to run one of these 
lessons in agriculture—as interesting 
as it is useful for the really wide- 
awake farm boy—every other week, 
and in between these the letters from 
the boys and girls themselves. 

Mr. Poe will also write an occa- 

sional “Talk to Boys.” A few of his 
subjects soon to appear will be: 
A Suggestion About Choosing a Life- 
yall Things You Can Do in a Country 
What the Farm Boy Should Do About 
Whiskey, and Why. ’ 

Dr. Richard Dillard will also write 
a series of charming articles for our 
young folks—letters about birds, an- 
imals, trees, wild flowers, etc. etc. 

And, of course,, all our readers, 
boys, girls, men and women appre- 
ciate a clean, wholesome continued 
story like ‘‘The Jucklins.”’ 





New Applications of Old Policies. 


E HAVE had a good many arti- 

cles this year on the country 
church—and they have been well 
worth while. For next year we are 
glad to announce 
that we have se- 
cured a series of 
articles of much 
practical useful- 
ness on “The 
Country Sunday 
School,’’ by Mr. C. 
Cc. Wright. 

No other farm 
paper in the 
South, we may 
modestly claim, 





MR. WRIGHT. 
has done half as much to expose big 
swindles designed to defraud the 
farmer, and we shall have no let-up 


in this crusade. Patent medicines, 
quack doctors, condimental stock 
foods, ‘“‘wonderful”’ plants and secret 
formulas, and swindling agents will 
all have attention as their activities 
may demand. 

We shall also publish the usual 
number of health articles; Mr. Poe 
will discuss in a non-partisan but 
straightforward way the big issues of 
legislation and government affecting 
the farmer’s welfare; and the other 
well-known policies of the paper will 


be continued but with increased 
vigor. 
If You Don’t See What You Want 


Ask for It. 


E HAVE but this one thing more 

to say—namely, that at all times 
it is the farmers themselves that we 
regard as the real editors of the pa- 
per. Their letters constitute most of 
the paper; answering their inquiries 
probably takes up most of the edi- 
tors’ time; and our chief thought in 
making every paper, in fact, is how 
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to best respond to their needs. The 
editors have all farmed, have spent 
their whole lives either farming or 
studying farm j.oblems, and how 
best to serve the farmers, and yet 
the plainest one-horse farmer wil] 


. Often point out some way whereb_ 


the paper can be made still better, 
or report some experience full of 
meaning and value for other farmers. 
We solieit suggestions as to how the 
paper can be made of more help to 
you, and, of course, we shall continue 
to invite letters from farmers, print- 
ing the best, paying for all we can 
use. 

In conclusion, let’ us say that in, 
1914,. as heretofore, we shall seek 
to have The Progressive Farmer dis- 
tinguished for its three most highly 
prized qualities—accuracy, timeliness 
and courage. We spare no expense 
or effort to get men who speak with 
accuracy on each subject. Fo furnish . 
each week just the help the farmer 
needs that week is our next great 
problem. And finally, we shall strive 
to stand squarely for the farmer’s 
interest whether it pays or doesn’t 
pay. 


TWELVE SERMONS ON CLOVER. 


XII—A Recapitulation of the Many 
Ways in: Which the Clovers Help 
the Farm. 





S THIS is my last article on clover 

I think it may be well to briefly 
recount some of its uses on a South- 
ern farm. 

It improves the land. Prevents 
washing, and otherwise wasting of 
the soil. Grows nitrogen and humus, 
and renders the soil more porous, 
and hence, easier of cultivation. 

It may be used profitably in any one 
of three ways. It may be turned un- - 
der; it may be grazed, and save ex- 
pense of housing, or it may be cut 
and fed green or as dry hay. 

It can be grown at little cost, as it 
May occupy the land only when it 
would otherwise be idle, avoiding the 
item of land rent, and can generally 
be planted at a time when your team 
would be eating but not working 
Thus it is really a by-product. 

It is valuable as a stock feed, be- 
cause it can be grown cheaply, be- 
cause it is palatable, because it is 
rich in nutritive constituents, and 
the manure from stock, when fed on 
clover is richer than when they are 
fed on any of the non-leguminous 
plants. 

Whilé they are all good, no one 
clover is best for everything. Bur 
clover and crimson clover rank high 
as cover crops. They both make 
good “turn-under” crops. Any clove 
er makes good pasture, but I think, 
all things considered, that alsike, or 
white will do best for that purpose. 
Alsike and sapling are two of the 
best for dry hay. The ordinary red 
is perhaps best as an all round clov- 
er. It does not require exceedingly 
rich land, but does require that it be 
drained, and, usually in the Coastal 
Plains, requires soil inoculation. 

ZENO MOORE. 

Whitakers, N. C. 





The best market for farm products 
except fruits, truck and potatoes 
is on the farm where grown. Con- 
dense them into beef, butter, cream, 
pork or eggs. Save freight and build 
up the land. ‘We never sell a pound 
of hay or grain off Altamont Range 
and always buy such feeds if our 
neighbors wish to sell it at reasona- 
ble prices. If we get more feed than 
we have stock to feed, we buy more 
stock and feed it and like always to 
have a few tons in the mow and some 
silage for feeding if a dry spell hits 
our pastures.—Alton M. Worden, 
Tullahoma, Tenn. 

Until we put more into our soils 
—turn under more legume crops or 
stable manure—deep plowing and 
good cultivation will fail to pay best 
or give the largest yields. These are 
good but we must feed the hungry 
soil if it is to grow large crops. 
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Disk Tools for Intensive Tillage 


There isn’t a farmer in America but 
who should own at least one CuT- 
Away (CLARK) disk harrow or plow. 


Over 100 Styles and Sizes 


Ask us about the Dous_e AcTIon ENGINE 
Harrow, the Dovere ActTIon — RE@vuLAR, 
the DousLE AcTION—EXTENSION HEap—(for 
orchard work); the SIncLE ACTION—REGULAR, 
the SiIncie AcTION—EXTENSION Hrap—(for 
orchard work), the BusH AND Boc PLow, the 
Corn anv Cotton Harrow, the Ricut Lap 
Prow, the CALIFORNIA ORCHARD PLOw, or the 
one-horse harrows and cultivators, whichever 
it may be that you need. Ask your dealer to 
show you a CuTaway (Crarx) machine. Do 
not accept a substitute. Write us for catalog, 


The Cutaway Harrow Company 
Maker of the original CLARK disk harrows and plows 
997 Main Street, 















Higganum, Conn. 


BOOK FREE Z 
The disks are 

"The Soiland 

dntensiveTillage® forged sharp 














FOR THE “LAND’S SAKE™ 


BUY A 


BOSTROM IMPROVED &.. 





ican TRLABOOPS enabling you to read the 
Target over 400 yards away, and 


TERRACE, DITCH, TILE DRAIN, IRRIGATE 
properly, and save surveyor’s fees. Itis 


gold by up-to-date hardware and general merchants 
every where, and guaranteed to be the most 


SIMPLE, ACCURATE, DURABLE AND COMPLETE 


‘outfitever made for all farm work. If your deal- 
er hasn’t one in steck, he will order for you, or 


‘we will ship direct, 
Write today for description of Level, and details 
of our MONEY BACK GUARANTEE, 


BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING CO. 
158 Madison Ave., Atlanta, Ga, 










Potato Profits 


A certain loss in potatoes has been 
turned intoa Jabs off $30 anacre es more 
‘and better cultivatio: Keeps the soil mel- 
low, retains the moisture and kills the weeds, 


TRON AGE  csieafr 


Carry every possible adjustment of points, gangs, 
wheels an me to care for any row crops in 
any soil and especially for potatoes. 
All'steel but pole ] Built for wearand 
convenience. 





















See them at your d # 
dealers and write 





RidingandWalk- 
ing Cultivators.’’ @ 





GUARANTEED TO GRIND 
CORN IN THE SHUCK. 


a eeeeeneimmenteheteiedane 

You can get better results grinding corn 
in shuck or on cob, kaffir corn in the head, 
cotton seed, all grains, etc. 









You consume less power, less 
fuel, less time by using the 


SUPERIOR-DUPLEX 


Write us for information about our 
double grinding rings, our positive 
force feed (with no choking), easy 
operation and full guarantee. Ask 
for Catalog A and samples of 
grindings. 

SUPERIOR MFG. & MILL CO. ae 
4n Bast &t. Springfield, Obio — 













We now makea full line of both Steel- Wheel 


and Wood-W heel Farm Tracks, and shall be 
pleased to furnish you our free catalog ofsame. 

On account of the ease with which work can 
be done with these trucks, they are fast com- 
ing into penwens use. Let us have your in- 
ey for p 











ANA brat WHEEL CO., Box 65, HAVANA, ILL. 











U3 3 = 
arn why ours is better. Write es ily 

wattary r TAYLOR PRON WORKS, Box35 MACON, GA 
Mfrs. of Bogines, Boilers, Shingle Mills, Drag Saws, Ete. 








| Taking Care of the Farm Equipment. 








a TO MAKE THE TIRES LAST. 


Practical Hints on the Selection and 
Care of Automobile Tires. 


OSSIBLY three-fourths, of the au- 

tomobile tires returned to. the 
manufacturers for repairs have been 
ridden insufficiently inflated. Imnsuf- 
ficient inflation is responsible to a 
greater extent than perhaps anything 
else for ‘“‘blow-outs’’ and quick disin- 
tegration. 

Don’t inflate your tires by guess. 
A big, thick-walled tire will show lit- 
tle depression under a heavy load, 
even tho the air pressure is too low 
for safety. One cannot tell from ap- 
pearances whether or not the tires 
are perfectly inflated. A good gauge 
should be used and tires tested every 
day. 

A little cut in a tire, like a little 
habit, if allowed to grow, soon gets 
beyond control and eventually de- 
stroys the tire. A close watch should 
be kept of these little cuts. They 
should be cleansed from sand and 
dirt with gasoline and then filled 
with cement and quick-repair gum. 

A very large cut after thus being 
treated should be vulcanized at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Small cuts in the tread cause sand 
blisters and mud-boils which are 
more complicated and disastrous the 
longer they are allowed to go. 

Tires that have already developed 
mud-boils or sand blisters, should be 
sent to the repair man at once. When 
these blisters are cleansed out and 
vulcanized down, your tire is practi- 
cally as good as new. 

If an axle is even slightly out of 
true, the tire will be subjected to a 
grinding action, which will wear out 
the tread in an incredibly short 
length of time. If you go over a 
heavy bump or have an accident of 
any kind, have your wheels examin- 
ed at once. 

If one tire stops the load, as is 
often the case when brakes are not 
properly adjusted, the tread is liable 
to be worn through to the fabric by 
one application of the brake. The 
strain of stopping the car is thrown 
almost entirely on one wheel, See 
that the brakes are adjusted to equ- 
ally distribute the strain. Sudden 
stops have the same effect and should 
be avoided. Skidding around cor- 
ners at high speed is likewise very 
disastrous. 

It is estimated that 5 per cent add- 
ed to the weight of the car adds 15 
per cent to the wear and tear on the 
tire. For this reason it is always 
economy to adopt tires one or two 
sizes larger than the regular equip- 
ment on your car. 

If chains are used, they should 
have proper adjustment. Chains ap- 
plied too tightly will cut the tread 
out and render the tire useless in a 
short time. The chains should be 
adjusted to allow them to. shift 
around over the tread and the wear 
will be distributed. 

If one-piece clincher rims are used 
it is advisable to examine them at 
frequent intervals for dents. The 
clincher rim is easily bent and being 
subject to rust the edges may be- 
come worn down to a cutting edge, 
then rim-cutting begins and the case 
is soon cut through. When a clinch- 
er tire rim-cuts, examine the rim to 
see if the cause is not to be found 
there. Casings should be removed 
from the rims occasionally to allow 
an examination of both rims and 
casings, the casings for breaks and 


| indications of breaks'‘in the fabric, 


for strains show up sometimes inside 
first, and can be reinforced with a 
patch, and an ultimate blow-out be 
avoided. The rims, for dents, irregu- 
larities, and rust. 

Tires should not be stored or left 
off any length of time unused in the 
direct rays of the sun, or kept in 
very warm quarters. Under such 
conditions the rubber quickly loses 


its elasticity, becomes hard and soon 
develops innumerable fine cracks. A 
continued exposure, as above, will 
render the best tire practically val- 
ueless in a few months. 

When buying a new case or a tube, 
it will be wise to see, that the dealer 
has not had it displayed in the win- 
dows. To secure the longest life 
and greatest amount of service from 
a tire, it should be stored in dry, cool, 
and dark quarters. 

Never allow tires to stand im oil at 
the garage or elsewhere, and be par- 
ticular to wipe off any oil which may 
drop on the tires at any time. Lu- 
bricating oil greatly softens the rub- 
ber, makes it pasty and glue-like in 
consistency and takes all the resis- 
tance and elasticity out of it. This 
oil may be cleaned from the tires 
with gasoline, as gasoline evaporates 
and does not result in injury. 

If, when the car is idle, it is jack- 
ed up, it will add to the life of the 
tires, as they are then bearing only 
the pressure of the air with which 
they are inflated, whereas, when sup- 
porting the weight of the car, this 
weight, often several thousand 
pounds, is exerting a continual, un- 
necessary strain on the casing walls. 


.—P. A. Henderson, Goodyear Tire 


and Rubber Co. 


GASOLINE-ENGINE TALK. 


The Size to Buy and Some Things to 
Guard Against. 

AVING had some experience with 

gasoline engines as well as steam 
engines, I am writing this article to 
give the readers of The Progressive 
Farmer the benefit of the same. For 
general farm power there is no pow- 
er equal to the gas engine. They are 
light, easily handled, require no 
wood, but little water and produce 
no spark to cause fire. The steam 
engine is a thing of the past for 
threshing peanuts, sawing wood, 
husking corn and filling silo on a 
farm. Like others, I have had my 
troubles with gas engines, but gener- 
ally have found fhe trouble arising 
from some negiect on the part of the 
operator of the engine. If you buy a 
standard make engine, you will find 
it was built to run and will generally 
do so if properly handled. 

It takes more experience and judg- 
ment to keep a gas engine properly 
adjusted and in good working order 
than a steam engine, but you can use 
the gas engine where you cannot 
safely use the steam. If your engine 
refuses to run, you may be sure you 
have no spark or no gas. If you 
have both and good compression the 
piston must move and this in turn 
starts your engine to work. 

Oftentimes you get an explosion 
and your engine may go but will not 
pull the load it was intended for. 
The following causes will produce 
loss of power. Poor gas, weak spark, 
poor compression, spark too soon or 
too late, valves not properly set, bad 
cylinder oil. The gas should be free 
from water and strained before use. 

The spark should be bright and 
white. 
just before the piston rod is on cen- 
ter. If too soon, the engine will kick 
back; if too late, you do not get the 
full benefit of the explosion, thus los- 
ing power. The compression should 
be good, if not you cannot get the 
power of the engine. The inlet 
valve should be open just before the 
spark and closed on the spark. The 
exhaust valve should be open just 
after the explosion to let the burnt 
gases escape. They both should be 
closed at the time of the explosion. 
If you use a cheap grade engine oil 
on the cylinder you may expect trou- 
ble and loss of power. 

Generally speaking, gas engines 
are overrated in power as compared 
to steam. [ have never seen a gas 
engine that would pull as much as a 
steam engine of like horsepower with 
110 pounds steam pressure on piston. 








The spark should take place. 
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For this reason, I advise all to buy a 
plenty of power when buying and 
then they will have but little trou- 
ble. For a No. 2 peanut thresher or 
wheat thresher a six-horse power 
gas engine will give good results, for 
the No. 3 an eight-horse power is 
required. For a two-roll kLusker 
with cutterhead an eight-horse pow- 
er will give good results. For four- 
roll with cutterhead a 12-horse pow- 
er. For shredder head add four-horse 
power to the above. Some may say 
less power will do, but to pull the 
above machines to their capacity I 
could never get good results with 
jess. The peanut pickers require six- 
hors€é power gas engines for good 
results. Wood saws do more and bet- 
ter work with six-horsepower engines. 
Ensilage cutters six to eight if blow- 
er is used. If you have any cause to 
buy a gas engine above 25-horse pow- 
er don’t hesitate to get the double 
cylinder, you will get more and bet- 
ter power. The gas engine, for the 
uses mentioned in this article is the 
best and most economical power we 
have, but for saw mills, factories, 
gins, etc., the old steam has. the gas 
beat to death. 
JOHN P. LEACH, Jr. 
Littleton, N. C. 


One Farmer’s Good Equipment. 


WILL tell you something about the 

labor-saving tools and _ imple- 

ments my son and I have on a small 
farm. 

In the first place, we have a work- 
shop supplied with all kinds of tools, 
nails and bolts of different sizes. 
Here we save a good many dollars 
doing repair work on our wagons, 
plows, making new  wagon-beds, 
frames, hoe and axe helves, almost 
anything we need on the farm. We 
have a certain place for every tool 
BO we tan go in the shop in the dark 
and get anything we want. Then we 
have a blacksmith shop. Here we 
do our horseshoeing, mending chains, 
putting steel on cultivator teeth, 
hoes and any kind of repair work on 
wagon frame, etc. 

We also have a cooper shop. We 
make a good many apple barrels, we 
use 500 or 600 some years and we 
sometimes sell some. Making apple 
barrels is a profitable business, too, 
besides we can make them sometimes 
when we can not buy them at all, 
and it is very necessary to have them 
at the proper time to save the apple 
crop. 

We have two five-horse power Gal- 
loway gasoline engines in a good 
building 12x20 with a shaft across 
the front of the room overhead, with 
four pulleys. One we belt to a feed 
mill on which we can grind any kind 
of grain, cob corn or table meal. The 
next runs the wood saw outside. We 
can saw our wood in a very short 
time. We keep plenty dry wood 
sawed and some in the woodhouse 
for wet weather. One pulley we belt 
to the grindstone so we can grind 
up the axes or any other tool at the 
same time. Then in the fall when 
we have plenty of apples we take the 
belt from the grindstone and put it 
on the cider mill. 

i think most any farmer could 
have these things if he knew the 
value of them. I would not be with- 
out mine for double what they cost. 
We have the Harman tool grinder 
that is a handy little machine to 
have. Can grind any kind of tools 
on it. 

We have running water in the 
house, kitchen and milkhouse from 
a good spring 900 feet from the 
house. 

We have a Galloway manure 
spreader. It saves half the labor, 
and the manure will go over double 
as much land, our spreader has a 
steel truck that we can take the 
spreader box off of and use the truck 
for any other purpose. 

We put the gasoline engine on this 
truck this fall and sawed wood for 
16 families, about 250 cords, at a 
cost of about $10 for gasoline and 
batterieg. T. B. CLORE. 
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SOME IMPLEMENTS EVERY 
FARMER SHOULD HAVE. 


What Our Great Lack of Up-to-Date 
Equipment Costs Us in the South. 


LL over the South our farm} 

equipment is notoriously meager | 
—cheap and inefficient. While the 
average value per acre of the imple- 
ments and machinery on the farms | 
of the United States is 90 cents, the | 
average for the cotton States is only 
50 cents. The result is an enormous 
reduction in the productive power, of 
our labor; for, while the average la- 
bor income for each person engaged 
in agriculture in the United States 
is $288.26, the average for the cot- 
ton States is only $208.37. 

On most farms, especially in the 
low-lying valley sections, more or 
less ditching has to be done each 
year. On many large ce 
this is a heavy task. It is usually 
done by hand with a spade, which is 
very slow and enormously expensive. | 
Frequently it is also quite worthless | 
as the careless laborers, in piling the 
dirt where most convenient, build 
up banks on both sides that partly 
or completely exclude the water and 
thus make of the ditch an obstruc- 
tion to drainage instead of a drain- 
age channel. The spade should be 
relegated to the past and each large 
farm should have a good road ma- 
chine for ditching and other pur- 
poses. After a little effort anyone 
can operate this machine in cutting 
ditches; and the dirt can be dragged 
clear back so as to permit a free in- 
flux of the water. On small farms, 
where there is less work of this kind, 
the slip scraper should be substituted 
for the spade. These machines en- 
able one man to do as much ditch- 
ing as a dozen men with spades and 
thus greatly cheapen the operation. 


Every farmer should add a good 
disk breaking plow to his equipment 
for breaking and preparing his land. 
Deep breaking and thorough pulver- 
ization of the seed bed is now recog- 
nized as the first essential to the 
making of good crops. Yet, with the 
implements now on the average farm, 
this is impossible. With a good disk 
breaking plow, one man can do as 
much work as two or three with or- 
dinary one-horse turning plows, and 
can do it much better. The disk can 
be sent down deeper without bring- 
ing the subsoil to the surface, and 
it covers practically all the vegetable 
matter and trash on the land. The 
purchase and use of this machine 
will prove excellent economy. 


On a majority of our farms the 
implement usually employed im pul- 
verizing land, smoothing land, is a 
narrow, light drag-harrow’ with 
which a man will cover three or four 
acres a day. Tf a considerable 
amount of oats, wheat, clover, alfal- 
fa, corn or other crop that requires 
a well pulverized soil is to be plant- 
ed, this work incurs a heavy item of 
expense. In various important ways 
the harrow enters into the operations 
of the farm; hence the importance 
of having a good implement with 
which the most work can be done at 
the least cost. A good disk harrow 
or section harrow will best fill. these 
requirements. The’ disk harrow is 
especially useful in pulverizing clod- 
dy lands, and in cutting to pieces any 
unrotted vegetable matter that the 
soil may contain. The section har- 
row is a valuable implement for this 
and other purposes which will be 
mentioned later. With these imple- 
ments, pulverizing land is a very 
cheap operation, aS one man can COv- 
er ten to 15 acres a day. 


On the ordinary farm the first im- 
plement put into the young cotton 
or corn is a turning plow, with which 
itis barred off. Where the land is 
not too rough or trashy, I frequently 
use the section harrow on the young 
corn and cotton plants. The teeth are 
set back at an acute angle with the 
ground in front and the harrow is 
driven diagonally across the rows. 
This gives a beautiful cultivation. It 

















VER bring your cottoh or hogs 

or farm produce to town only to 

find that you were a day late to get the 
top market prices? When you did go in, 
you learned that the market was offa few 
points and you had to pocket a loss of several * 
dollars. If you had only known how the 
market stood, you could have gone earlier 


just as well as not. Stop making guesses on what the market 
is going to be. Havea 


Western : Electric 
Rural Telephone 


and know. Send your voice tO your commission merchant and 
find out what he is paying before youloadup. Ifthe market is not 
right, don’t go. The telephone makes you the master of the situation. 
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Let us send you 
“ 

our book, How to ® 
Build Rural Telephone N 
Lines.” Shows you how 
really simple it is to build 
a service-giving line and 
how inexpensive. With 
this book you do not need experi- 
ence. Your 16-year-old boy and 
hischums can dothe work anden- 
joy it, too. We can supply you 
everything at lowest prices, 
from telephones down to wire 
staples, and show how the work 
should be done. Write us today. 


.' 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY . 


Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 


SOUTHERN HOUSES 


Cincinnati 
St. Louis 


Atlanta 


Savannah 
Richmoad 


New Orleans 


Kansas City 
Oklahoma City 


Dallas 
Houston 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 














also saves much early hoeing; and 
every farmer knows that hoeing is 
the costliest part of his farm work. 
This cultivation does not cost more 
than 20 cents an acre, as a man with 
a team and harrow will cover 15 
acres a day. With a turning plow 
he would not bar off more than four 
acres a day. For later cultivation 
every farmer should have a good 
double cultivator, unless his land 
contains so many roots and grubs 
as to preclude its use. The cultiva- 
tor enabjes one man, during a large, 
part of the cultivating season, to do. 
the- work of two, with only one ad- 
ditional horse. A good adjustable 
machine that can be easily shifted 
about with the hands or feet and that 
is so constructed as to permit the at- 
tachment of shovels, sweeps and; 
other implements used in cultivating 
should be used. 

Some of the most serious mistakes 
made by farmers in cultivating their 
crops consist in the use of improper 
implements in dry weather or after 
the crops are large enough to have 
attained a heavy root growth. These 
conditions warrant the use of only 
such implements as cultivate very 
shallow. Yet, I have frequently 
found the double-shovel or the turn- 
ing plow being used in cotton and 
corn in the driest of weather and in 
its most advanced stages because the 
farmer had nothing else to use. A 
few dollars spent by such a farmer 
for sweeps and light cultivators for 
use at this time would return to him 
many fold in the fall. Under these 
conditions the ‘“‘heel scrape’’ or ‘“‘heel 
sweep” and the five-tooth cultivator 
are very desirable implements. The 
Bweep, on a sweep stock and run 
over shallow, allows the dirt to fall 
back over its wings and form an ex- 
cellent mulch. In shallow cultiva- 
tion with the five-tooth cultivator I 
usually attach a piece of board 2% 
feet long to the rear teeth in the | 
same way that it is attached to a 
drag harrow. This serves the dou- 
ble purpose of crushing and pulver- 


Wherever you may be, a multitude 
1s within reach of your voice. As 
easily as you talk across the room, 
you can send your thoughts and 
words, through the open doors of 
Bell Service, into near-by and far- 
off states and communities. 





At any hour of the day or night, 
you can talk istantly, directly 
with whom yoy choose, one mile, 


or a hundred, or two thousand 


izing the clods and regulating the | . 
depth the teeth penetrate oi miles away. 
ground. These implements are very 


cheap, but they are valuable for cul- 
tivating in dry times and the ad-| 
vanced stages of plant growth. 

L. A. MARKHAM. 





I offer sincere congratulations on your 
Livestock Special of November 8 The farm- 
er who cannot get the value of many years’ 
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The Telephone Doors 
of the Nation 


HEN you lift the Bell 

Telephone receiver from the 
hook, the doors of the nation open 
for you. 


This is possible because 7,500,000 
telephones, in every part of our 
country, are connected and work 
together in the Bell System to 
promote the interests of the people 
within the community and beyond 
its limits. 


It is the duty of the Bell System to 
make its service universal, giving to 
everyone the same privilege of 
talking anywhere at any time. 


Because as the facilities for direct 
communication are extended, the 
people of our country are drawn 
closer together, and national wel- 
fare and contentment are promoted. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES. 


One System 


Universal Service 





subscription out ef this number alone is a 
dull one and has no business on a farm.— 
Alton M, Worden, “Altamont Range,” Ten- 
nessee, 


IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVERTISE I's 
IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURB IT WILL PAY YOU Be 
CAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 
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Make Your Stalks Enrich Your 
Land and Earn You Dollars 


Corn and cotton stalks are worth $5 to $6 per acre to you 
as a Fertilizer. 


Cut them with the Gladiator Stalk Cutter, then plow them 
under and your next crop will show you what increased returns 


it pays. THE 


GLADIATOR 


Single Head Stalk Cutter 


is built almost entirely of channel ry 
steel—very strong and stiff, yet j 
light and easy riding. 

The special patented spring 
action of the GLADIATOR pro- 
duces a short, chopping stroke 
that cuts the stalks and does 
j not merely press them down as 
others do. 

The SINGLE HEAD is 
open at the ends—can not clog 
and there can be no winding of 
stalks around the shaft, which is 
the cause of so many troublesome delays with some cutters. 

The blades are of high carbor steel, heavy and double edged. The single piece 
of heavy sheet iron on top of the frame protects the operator from possible injury. 


The GLADIATOR pays for itself several times over by the increase it will 
produce in one year’s crop. 


P 
Made in either Single or Double Row. 
See your Flying Dutchman Dealer and write for our FREE Illustrated Folder. 


MOLINE PLOW CO, © 


Dept. 10 MOLINE, ILL. 


SOUTHERN MOLINE PLOW CO., 
Dept. 10 | NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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Oe ATERTAL 
Obtain 1000 to 3000 Feet Extra Output Per Day 


Using same power and samecrew. Write us for details of the valuable time savers, 
Variable Cable Feed—Quick Gig Back—Self-Oiling Pivoted Mandrel Boxes—Universal 
Ells and Dogs The improved labor saving attachments increase output and reduce 
expense. Don’t think of buying a Mill till you write for our new Catalog. Every mill 
tested before shipment and protected by strong warranty. 
Main Office ard Factory, 

FRICK COMP ANY, Salisbury, N. C. WAYNESBORO, PA. 





Pulverizing Harrow 
Makes the Seed Bed Perfect 


It puts the soil in best condition to conserve the moisture 
for plant life. The sharp sloping knives work under to the plowed 


depth, pulverizing the entire bed; they crush the lumps and leave a 
fine surface mulch, embedding the plowed under manure in 
finely pulverized and compacted soil. This makes better yields, 
the plant roots finding nourishment easier. 
The ACME Pulverizing Harrow is the only 
implement needed after your plow to prepare 
perfect seed beds. It is light in draft and 
low priced. Ask your John Deere dealer 
about it and write us for literature. 
Duane H. Nash, Inc. 


336 Division Avenue 
: Millington, N. J. ‘ 








MAN HAY PRESS 
SELF FEEDER 


ADMIRAL 2-MAN PRESS 
comp ADMIRAL” 


/\ With Rubber Tires,$18.45. Your Wheels Rerubbered, 
2 $10.30. I make wheels & to 4 in. tread, Tops, $6.50, 

\ Shafts, $2.10; Repair Wheels, $5.95; Axles $2.25; Wag: 
on Umbrella free, Buy direct. Ask for Catalog 15 


SPLIT HICKORY WHEEL CO., 515 F St., Cincinnati, O. 
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Gd BUGGY WHEELS Tits $872 
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The Big Problem of Tenant Farming. 








Our Present Taxing System Promotes 
Land Monopoly. 


N A RECENT issue of your paper’ 

I have read with very great inter- 
est an article entitled ““How Can We 
Help White Tenants Buy Land?” by 
Hon. Richard I. Manning. 

The plan suggested is every bit 
good, but is far from reaching the 
most desirable ends. While I am not 
familiar with the system of valuation 
of lands for taxation in South Caro- 
lina, I presume it is somewhat simi- 


Land Ownership Must Be Made 


Easier. 


OW is a renter to better his condi- 

tions in a country where land 
prices (not values) are so high that 
the interest on a purchase would be 
equal to a heavy rent—or, in other 
words, is more than he can pay after 
his necessary living expenses have 
been deducted? 

Hiow is he, as a renter, to follow 
the methods of improved farming 
(even if he is so disposed) and un- 





1 


lar to our own methods, i.e. allowing dertake to improve the farm he oc- 
a land-owner to pay taxes on his cupies by proper crop rotation and 
land at the rate of about one-fifth, or planting of legumes, when past ex- 
less, of what he can get for it in periences and observation show him 
actual cash or paper as good as cash. that the very year he gets an increase 
In many sections farms are given in yield. and shows a better farm 
in at $10 or $15 per acre, and the than when he first moved there, tho 
same lands have at that time fertil- landlord runs the rate up on him, 
izer which cost the owner fully that and he either has to move or pay for 
amount, and over, perhaps. his own hard work in bringing the 
Now let’s take a square look at improvements? 
the situation and see what is the in- Where is the incentive to try to 
evitable outcome of such a system. make greater yields when the tenant 
The wealthy man puts every dollar knows in advance that if he makes 
he can get in land, and keeps on More stuff at a greater expense to 
buying, because he knows it is the himself and continuous toil for his 
safest 





cally no chance for shrinkage in 
value, and 99 chances for it to en- 
hance in value about 10 per cent an- 
nually. What does he do with this 
land? Simply holds it, in most cases 
does no improvement to speak of, 
and in a few years sells to another 
wealthy man who is able to buy it, 
—no. poor farmer is able to buy any 
of it, as he is holding it out of his 
reach. This means that our system 
is encouraging the big farmer to be 
bigger, and robbing the man who is 
able to buy a modest farm at per- 
haps double the value the rich man 
is paying taxes on, but he cannot 
get it, and has to go on as a tenant 
with no hope in sight of ever becom- 
ing a farmer on his own farm. 

Is it right that the State should 
allow such injustice to the poor ten- 
ant who really does the work on our 
farms? Is it right to the man who 
has investments paying not half so 
well as farming property or idle 
lands, and because it is not in lands, 
he has to pay taxes on every dollar 
it is worth, whereas the big land- 
owner gets off at about one-fifth? 

I trust the extra session of the 
General Assembly will také up this 
matter, even before the freight rate 
guestion is disposed of, as it is by far 
the most important legislation need- 
ed in North Carolina, and until we 
can have a great many small farm- 
ers, instead of a few large farm- 
ers, in every part of the State, we 
can not expect the prosperity which 
is possible for us to enjoy. 

Many large land-owners argue that 
it would not be right for their un- 
improved lands to be taxed for what 
they could be sold for, as they bring 
no revenue. That is the very point 
in favor of taxing them for every 
dollar they will bring. This would 
cause them to sell off some to a poor 
man who will make them bring a 
revenue and thus add to the State’s 
resources annually. There are thou- 


sands of good tenants waiting to buy - 


lands at a reasonable price and can 
pay for it, but may never save up 
enough to buy lands as they are at 
such fictitious values. 
R. D. CROOM. 
Maxton, N. C. 





Just as long as land renters follow 
the old rut of moving every year and 
of buying everything on credit with 
nothing to sell until the cotton is 
hauled to town in the fall they will 
remain renters. As cheap as land is 
in our Southland if one can manage 
to save enough to make a small cash 
payment he can pay for a home as 
easily as he can rent.—Mrs. L. E. 
Armour. 





That which does no harm to the State, 
does not harm the citizen.—Marcus Au- 
relius. 


investment possible—practi- family, the surplus will go to the 


landlord in the shape of increased 
rents, and leave him and his children 
only enough to subsist on anyway? 

It seems to me that the questions 
furnish a field for thought that we 
would do well to consider. 

The greatest stimulus to beautify 
and improve a plot of God’s land 
would be the knowledge that ‘“‘This is 
my home, and what I do here will 
benefit me or my children, and will 
remain the home of those who spend 
their time and energy in making it 
more beautiful and more valuable.” 

Is there no way to prevent men 
who are too nice to get their hands 
soiled on a farm implement from ac- 
cumulating whole townships, coun- 
ties, and sometimes whole States for 
the purpose of laying tribute on those 
unfortunates who have inherited 
nothing but the right to work (if 
they can find an employer), and 
make them pay unreasonable tribute 
for the privilege of living on the 
earth? 

Wouldn’t it be well to start this 
great reformation at the proper 
place, and give those who are yearly 
adding to the country’s wealth access 
to the land? 

How on earth are poor men going 
to pay these tributes that are levied, 
and still have nowhere to lay their 
heads, except in a rented shack? 

I do not wish to be called a “ca- 
lamity howler,” but facts are facts, 
and if there isn’t something done to 
relieve the enormous weight now be- 
ing piled upon the backs of all classes 
of labor, there is going to be an ex- 
plosion in this country. The labor- 
ing men must be given access to the 
land—the source of all wealth. 

Let our reformers start at the root 
of the evil and quit devising new 
plans for performing the same old 
trick. Ss. S. DUNLAP. 

Waxhaw, N. C. 





The question of how rents shall be 
paid is one that I am not well enough 
posted on to go into extensively. I 
refused to locate on a farm, tho, 
where the owner would not accept 
money rent. I pay the largest rental 
of any of my neighbors, and have 
been called names for paying so much 
more than has been the rule, but this 
is one of the things I had to do in or- 
der to get a longer time than a year. 
I pay $300 for 46.10 acres. There is 
no house to speak of, and I am put- 
ting in all fences at my own expense. 
However, I will have the right to re- 
move the fences any time I see fit. I 
believe this knowing just how much 
cash must be saved for the rent is a 
good idea. For I do not feel free 
until 1 know just where to put my 
hand on each dollar of this money.— 
J. R. Case. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 








THIS WEEK’S PRIZE LETTER, 
This Girl Heels Bock, Picks Cotton 
and Studies Music. 


AM a girl 13 years old. I live ona 

farm, nine miles frem town. My 
father is dead, and my mother and 
myself do the feeding. We have three 
cows, five hogs, one horse, and one 
little Jersey calf about six months 
old. My sister helps feed and graze 
the calf. The calf never drinks much 
water, but all the slop and buttermilk 
we give her. We also feed her wheat 
bran and hay at night. Mother and 
myself do the rest of the feeding. 

I curry the horse, hitch and un- 
hitch her almost every day. My sis- 
ter and I drive her and ride her pret- 
ty often. 

Sister and I go to Mooresville twice 
a week to take music lessons, when 
we get our practicing done we pick 
cotton the rest of the evening. 

We have a good school a little 
more than a quarter of a mife from 
our home. There was a new room 
added this last summer, making it a 
three-room building, besides a’small 
music room which was also added 
Jast summer. We generally have a 
six-months school each year. I have 
attended regularly for the last two 
terms, and I hope I can do the same 
this term. RUTH MENIUS. 

Mt. Ulla, N. C. 





OUR BIRD NEIGHBORS IN 
WINTER. 


Birds That Leave Us and Those That 
Stay With Us. 

ATE in August our summer birds, 

such as the warblers, the fly- 
catchers, the catbirds, and many oth- 
ers migrate, or go southward to 
spend the winter in warmer climes. 
Among the first to leave are the or- 
chard orioles, while the chimney- 
swifts or swallows tarry on until late 
in October; even the tiny humming- 
bird flies hundreds of miles to winter 
in Mexico or the West Indies. 

But we have a number of native 
birds that remain with us; also cer- 
tain other birds come to us from the 
far North during the cold weather. 
These we will call our winter bird 
neighbors. We see them around our 
houses, in the fields, in the barnyard, 
or our woodpiles, and in the shrub- 
bery and thickets when we take our 
morning walks. They are about our 
homes for protection and food—for 
“the crumbs from the rich man’s ta- 
ble.”? The berry-bearing: trees, and 
shrubs, and vines, and the seed from 
different kinds of weeds and grasses 
are the food prepared for them by 
nature in winter; these are their pan- 
tries, and grocery stores, and smoke- 
houses. But man in his greed to cul- 
tivate broader fields is rapidly de- 
stroying the natural feeding places 
of these birds, and it becomes the 
duty of us who love them to look 
well to their comfort in winter. So 
let us resolve, in getting our ever- 
greens and Christmas trees this win- 
ter, not to cut any trees, or vines, or 
bushes with berries upon them, but 
let them remain in the woods for the 
hungry birds’ Christmas dinner. Do 
more than that: save the crumbs 
from the table, and scatter them 
upon the roof or the window-sill; 
put a board in the fork of some con- 
venient tree and keep a supply of 
small grain or hominy upon it, and 
as your interest grows, purchase some 
beef-fat from the butcher for a few 
pennies, and hang pieces of it in the 
trees and shrubbery about the yard. 
They are exceptionally fond of this, 
for it keeps them fat and warm in 
very cold weather. 

The plan I have adopted for feed- 
ing my birds in winter is to melt the 
beef-fat, and while hot stir in some 
poultry food purchased from the gro- 
cer; when this-cools it will form a 
cake. Then I break off pieces from 





this and distribute it at the various 
feeding places as needed. I have 
several of these feeding places on my 
lawn, one erected in the fork of a 
cedar I call the “Birds’ Free-Lunch 
Counter,” another the ‘Welcome 
Restaurant,’ while a _ better one, 
placed on a tall vase, is named “‘The 
Bluebird Inn.”’ 

The house-cat is the greatest ene- 
my to our bird neighbors, and in 
England, I am glad to know, there is 
a@ movement to get rid of them en- 
tirely. I have sent my pet cat, ‘Bill 
Winks,’’ on the roads three times 
for disturbing my birds. He is back 
again now, but I believe we have a 
mutual understanding about it for 
the future: Another great enemy is 
the small boy and his air rifle. Let 
us get rid of our cats and the air 
rifles too, but we can’t spare the 
boys. 

Make a habit of watching the birds 
and while you are observing one, see 
whether he hops or runs, or does 
both. What are-the colors on his 
sides, his throat, his wings, his head? 
Are there any markings on his tail- 
feathers? What are the colors of his 
legs and bill? Note everything about 
him. Do not try to learn too many 
birds at once, but learn them thor- 
oughly. Begin to feed your “Bird 
Neighbors’”’ now, and you will soon 
learn to love them. 

RICHARD DILLARD. 

**Beverly Hall,’’ Edenton, N. C. 

Editorial Comment.— Our boys 
and girls will be glad to know that 
Dr. Dillard will write us a nature ar- 
ticle each week. 








Easily Made Christmas Presents. 


T iS very hard to think of nice 
presents to make for Christmas. 
People will appreciate home-made 
presents more than if you bought 
them, for I know I do. I do not have 
many to make them for, but then I 
try to do my best. I want to tell 
some of the girls what I am making. 
I bought some ribbon, cut it up 
and made silk roses, which is very 
easily done. Then took some more 
and cut it about eight inches long, 
folded it and _. brier-stitched in- 
stead of sowing it up the sides. Sew 
the roses at the openings of the bags 
and fill-them with sachet powder, 
then sew them up. These make 
sweet presents to put in packages. 
Some other presents are calendars. 
Large sheets of paper can be bought 
in town for about five cents a sheet. 
I paint funny little Dutch children or 
holly on them, cut the paper round, 
or any way that’s wanted, and paste 
it on card-board. The calendars can 
be bought in town to paste on them 
and baby ribbon to make hangers, or 
sandpaper instead of calendars are 
nice to paste on for match strikers. 
I cut paper in a book form, paint 
on the front of them pretty pictures 
and paste recipes insides; take rib- 
bon and tie it so as to hold it togeth- 
er HELEN BROADUP. 


Midlothian, Va. 





You Can Do as Well. 


UMMER before last I worked 

through harvest and made a few 
dollars. With this I bought two Po- 
land China pigs. I fed them until 
September 15, and swapped them for 
a sow and nine pigs. I kept them 
until they were old enough to wean 
and sold four of them at $3 each 
and kept the remaining five until the 
June market and. sold them for 
$80.80. For all I sold, I received 
$120, and I kept five for our own use, 
which we killed at six months old. 
They weighed 140 pounds each net. 

My sow now has nine of as pretty 
pigs aS you ever saw. They are 
about two months old. I am going 
to order some Duroc-Jerseys soon. 
: LESLIE J. SHIPLEY. 
Jonesboro, 














The very thing! 
A KODAK 


The Christmas gift that will appeal to 
every member of the family—will add to 
the joy of the Christmas day in the pleasure 
of picture taking and will perpetuate that 
day by preserving its memories. 


Kopaks, $5.00 and up. 
BROWNIE CAMERAS, (iv ksuuks) $1.00 to $12.00. 


Catalogue free at your dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 435 State St., RocHESTER, N. Y. 


















KEEN KUTTER 
Christmas Gifts 


For father—a tool cabinet or safety razor. Formother—a 
carving set. For the boy—a good pocket knife. For daughter 
—a good pair of scissors or sewing outfit. But listen! If you 
want the gift to be fully appreciated, see that the articles bear the 


famous Keen Kutter trade mark, because goods bearing that mark 
are recognized everywhere as sterling in quality. Keen Kutter goods make 
practical gifts. Be practical this Christmas! 


**The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten. aid 
Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. SIMMONS, 


If not at your dealer's, write us. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, Ines 


St. Louis 


Tool Cabinet 
with 21 tools, 
No. KES 
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Wilmington Business College and 


Agriculture School, of Wilmington, N. C. 


Opens January 5, 1914. Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Tvpewriting and Agricul- 
ture. Students learn business and agriculture together Just the thing for the farmer boys 
and girls as well as the city. 

Be a bookkeeper, stenographer or farmer as you like. $35.00 pays tuition for 
a course. . 
Write at once for beautiful circular and information, free. 
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25 A Month Buys | 32.22 
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eu New Dise| You can now buy" 
Gum sziemityou the famous Kimball 


Organs direet from the 
makers at fesboey Prices. We will send them to 
reliable potpeaia be paid or on 


emptor the largest o factory in the world: 
roving the largest capital. bu buying raw material 
inthe one quantity for cash—the Kimball sys- 
of manufacturing and distributing positively 

at you $25 to$50 on strictly first class organs. 
it you want an organ at all, you want @ good one, 

mere pretty no . Seoure 
once the old re re TOrsan'st at Factory and pay 


“Valuable Features of the Kimball 
For half a century Kimball Organs have 


dard and A i fav ite. 
been A regarded ag sts stan sndard and Am mor ca’s OF 





quality. The Kimball many new i 
eeteat toned but m it erful 
thet mas hem, ote Ao Le - ee yh 


@S Send Today fox sila Beoten Plan a ane 
Free Catalogue. Under no circumstances can 
you afford to buy or consider any other organ until 
you have our money-saving eproposi fon. . 
Our half century’s our 
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**A pair for every suit’® 








wuiee a moe 's bg 
year happy. ry it an 
see! In beautiful gift 
boxes—12 different pic- 
tures. At stores or post. 
paid, 50c. 


“Satisfaction or money back’? 
Be sure‘ ‘Shirley President’’is on buckles 
The C.A. Edgarton Mfg.Co.,Shirley, Mase, 





6'b Pair of Pillows Free! 


We again make our unparatioled offer of free pil- 
lows with your order enclosing $10 for our fa- 


mous 36€-Ib. feather bed. Ail made of new sani- 
tary feathers; best ticking and equipped with 
rs. Freight prepaid. 
We also have pure Goose 
beds at $15.00 and $18.00. 
Delivery guaranteed. 
Money bick if not satis- 
fied. Agents make big 
S, Money. TURNER & 
” CORNWELL, Desk No. 1 
Memphis, Tenn., or 
Charlotte, N. C. 








Why Not Have The Best Light? 


STEEL MANTLE BURNERS. Odor- 
less Bickel sss. Make the home cheerful 
andbright. Three times as much light aa 
an ord i burner. Every one guare 








and address with your name and address 
ry we will oer | Sel as many as you wish 
each Agate 3 Wanted everywhere. 

THE STEEL ANTLE_LIGHT CO. 
Toledo, Ohie 


. 382 Huron Street, 





$4 a day SURE 


Easy work with horse and bug 
right where you live in handling 
ourironing and fluting machine. 
pee agent says: ‘‘Made $50 in 834 
Wh days.” We pay $75.a month an 

Bh expenses; or commission, 





PEASE MFG. 00,, Dept. G Cincinnati, Ohie, 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT. 








A TALK ABOUT HONEY. 


Value as a Food—How to Care For 
it—Recipes. 


HE Old Testament says “Get thou 
honey because it is good’ and 





| the New says of John the Baptist, 


“His meat was locust and wild hon- 
ey.” An article of diet which has 
been in use at least three thousand 
years deserves a few words. 

There, are various kinds of sugar, 
for instance sugar of milk which is 
a substitute for cane sugar and used 


‘in baby foods because it does not 


ferment. Then there is grape sugar 
which is found in honey and all sweet 


cup hot milk. . Stir until thick. Add nut- 
meg or almond.—Mrs, Jer@ Martin, Wynne 
Junction, Ark. 

se 8 


SCRIPTURE CAKE, 


4% cups ist Kings 4:22 (flour), 1 cup 
Judges 5:25 (butter), 2 cups Jeremiah 6:20 
(sugar), 2 cups Samuel 30:12 (raisins), 2 
cups Nahum 3:12 (figs),:2 cups Numbers 
17:8 (almonds), 6 cups Jeremiah 17:11 
(eggs), 1 cup Judges 4:19 (milk), 6 tea- 
spoons ist Samuel 14:25 (honey), 2 teaspoons 
Amos 4:5 (baking powder), a pinch of Le- 
viticus 2:13 (salt). Season to taste of 2nd 
Chronicles 9:9 (spice)—Mrs. J. R. Jones, 
Katesville, N. C. 

Follow Solomon’s advice for making a 
good husband (beat well) and you will have 
@ good cake (Proverbs 23:14).—Several Con- 
tributors, 

* * * 


TO SPICE APPLES, PEARS OR PEACHES. 


1 quart best vinegar, 1 quart honey, % 
ounce each cloves and stick cinnamon. Boil 





He says,— 





RILEY’S SONG O’ CHEER. 





M* Grandpa he’s a-allus sayin’, 
“Sing a song o’ cheer!” 

And wunst I says “What kind is them?” 
“The kind to hear.— 

"Cause they're the songs that Nature sings 
In ever’ bird that twitters!” 
“Well, whipperwills and doves, 
Hain’t over-cheery critters!" 
“Then don't you sing like them,” 
Ner guinny hens, my dear— 

Ner pea-fowls neither (drat the boyl) 
You sing a song of cheer!” 

I can’t sing nuthin’ anyhow; 

But, comin’ home, to’rds night, 

I kinder sorter kep’ a-whistlen’ 


“Old-Bob-Whitel”—James Whitcomb Riley. 


” 
says I, 


he says— 








fruits such as raisins or dates. It 
also does not ferment or ‘‘sour’”’ read- 
ily. 

Another reason why honey should 
be appreciated, aside from its value 
to health, is that it is the most deli- 
cious of sweets. When we consider 
that the cleanest of natures children 
gather the nectar of a thousand flow- 
ers and store it within waxen walls 
ready for our use it becomes a de- 
light to the esthetic sense. 

Its use is economical as the world 
is the bees’ feeding ground and honey 
is ours for little more than providing 
them with a home. 

It is a substitute for candy and not 
only satisfies the craving for sugar 


but is free from possible harmful 


adulterants. 

As a well-balanced dish hot cakes, 
fresh butter and honey are famed 
the world over. 


Pin-Money. 


We are always wanting money. 
Last week I said to an olil friend, 
“What are you sailing around the 
country for? Why aren’t you home 
looking after the crops?”’ 

“Oh,” he said “I turned my farm 
over to my son years ago. I just 
tend the bees and seil the honey.’’ 

He gave me a sly little wink and 
added “And I haven’t had to ask 
them the price of a ticket to the fair, 
either, because honey and money 
rhyme you know.” 

Even honey requires care, from 
the white, light product of sourwood 
or clover to the heavy, dark extract 
of buckwheat or wild grapes. In 
summer it should be kept warm and 
dry, never in the cellar, and in win- 
ter should not be allowed to freeze, 
There is a saying ‘‘Where salt will 
stay dry is a good place for honey.’’ 

Following are a few of the many 


| recipes sent in by ourselves. 


anteed. Just what you need! If your | 
dealer doesn’t keep them send his nama | 


HONEY JUMBLES, 


2 quarts flour, 3 tablespoons melted but- 
ter, 1 pint honey, 4% pint molasses, 1% level 
tablespoons soda, 1 level teaspoon salt, % 
pint water, % teaspoon vanilla.—R, B. Hun- 
ter, Arcola, N, C 

es 2 


GINGER BREAD. 


1 egg, 1 cup honey (dark), 1 cup milk 
(sour), 2 tablespoons butter, % teaspoon 
soda, 1 teaspoon ginger; flour to make a stiff 
batter.—Miss Lulu Miller, Coolemee, N. C. 

* * * 


CUSTARD. 
l1_egg_and_i_tablespoon_honey beaten in 1 





all together 15 minutes, add the fruit, 
cook tender, seal in jars, whole, hot. 
7 * « 


CARAMELS, 


Put in a saucepan 2 cups granulated su- 
gar, % cup cream, 4% cup each honey and 
butter. Stir over fire until sugar is dis- 
solved, cook without sfirring until it makes 
a firm ball in cold water. Beat until 
creamy, pour into squares when cool.—Mrs. 
H. D. Anderson, Fortner, S. C, 





Dainty Cooking for Friends at 
Christmas. 


S CHRISTMAS draws near all 
of us women have extra duties, if 
we have tried to keep alive the time- 
honored custom—that dear love for 
Santa Claus. My hair is streaked 
with the strands of time, but I’m only 
a few years old when it comes to 
Christmas, and the joy I derive from 
giving is greater than I can tell you. 
My offerings must necessarily be sim- 
ple, but I try with my heart and mind 
to make whatever it is the best of its 
kind and send it forth believing that 
it will be enjoyed and appreciated. 
Let me tell you how I have squeez- 
ed a little more time out of the regu- 
lar working hours. This is such a 
busy season and the days seem 30 
short and I get so tired with appar- 
ently little accomplished! In order 
that I might get you this message to- 


day, I did enough cooking yesterday 


to serve two dinners—a lamb roast, 
a pot of baked beans, home-made 
bread, and lettuce for salad solves 
the problem. My plan is to cook one 
day, and the next I can serve by plac- 
ing the several pans in a large turkey 
pan of boiling water. Cover all weil 
and allow to steam until hot. If the 
reader is the possessor of one of the 
various steamers on the market, so 
much the better. This method is 
much more satisfactory than re-fry- 
ing or re-boiling anything. The let- 
tuce I freshen in cold water only un- 
til it is crisp, then shake out the 
water, place in a close-covered gran- 
ite bucket and put in a cool place. 
Well trimmed in the beginning a 
head of lettuce will remain fresh for 
days kept in this way. 

The time required for cooking din- 
ner I devote to my Christmas cook- 
ing, for my little offerings are of that 
variety, and, I am sure, find a wel- 
come in the homes of all my friends, 
those blest with ‘‘this world’s goods” 
and those not so fortunate in’ that 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


particular. way. « People’in this cown- 
try tell me it’s so hard to find things 
to cook and to lay by for winter use, 
but my little pickle and preserve 
closet will bear me witness that we 
will have plenty—all found in west 
Texas, and during the drouth! Some- 
times I think that ery gets. thread- 
bare and that somebody is guilty of 
playing the role of ‘‘grasshopper’”’ in- 
stead of emulating the busy little 
ant. N. M. J. 
Abilene, Texas. 








Bible Stories. 


T IS strange all mothers have not 

discovered how fascinating Bible 
stories are to children and how easy 
it is to impress abiding lessons in 
this way. These stories are so vivid 
and direct that they grip the child’s 
heart and imagination with such 
force that he seldom forgets the les- 
sons taught. 

The fact that when these, biblical 
characters conformed to God’s plan 
and rendered implicit obedience, all 
was well, and that when they ignored 
his warnings and disobeyed his com- 
mands, punishment followed, leaves 
a lasting impression. Too many chil- 
dren frow up defrauded of the de- 
light and real Christian culture to be 
gained from these _ stories, which 
would be to them a priceless her- 
itage. 

Here is a suggested list of good 
Bible stories, easy to tell, and more 
fascinating than any fairy story that 
was ever printed: Noah and the 
Flood, Abraham and Lot, Joseph and 
his brethren, Jacob and Esau, David 
and Jonathan, Samson and the Foxes, 
Samson and the Philistines, David 
and Goliath, Elijah and the Ravens, 
Esther and Mordecai, The Garden of 
Eden, The Wise Men, The Shepherds, 
The Babe in the Manger. 

But it is useless to extend the list. 
Anyone who is at all familiar with 
the Bible—and every mother should 
be—will not lack for subjects for 
Bible stories. And the beauty of this 
work is, the children do not tire of 
the stories; so they should be re- 
peated again and again. 

MRS. JEFF DAVIS. 

Quitman, Ga. 


Editorial Comment: So many 
mothers ask me for stories to tell 
children. I wonder if this is not, af- 
ter all, the very best source of sto- 
ries. Don’t forget, however, that the 
“lasting impression’’ is a loving im- 
pression only when ‘‘obedience, warn- 
ings, commands and punishment” are 
skilfully sugar-coated. 





Read: Our Health Talk This Week. 


O WOMAN should fail to read the 

Health Talk on page 21, or the 
editorial on alcohol on pagel4 of this 
issue. We all know that whiskey- 
drinking is one of the greatest pro- 
moters of immediate sorrow and suf- 
fering; but we are just beginning to 
realize that it is also one of the most 
potent destroyers of the future’s hope 
and happiness. One more great rea- 
son why you should do everything in 
your power to discourage the drink- 
ing of all intoxicating liquors. 





Sauerkraut. 


R. J. A. Chalfant, of 924 Sixth 
Street, Portsmouth, Va., tells us 
that he does not like our recipes for 
sauerkraut. Since he says he has 
just made some that is fine and has 
done so successfully in Florida, his 
word must be well worth hearing. 
A kraut cutter is a good thing to 
have. Don’t wait for one, however, 
for your husband and a good carving 
knife can be a very good temporary 
substitute. Don’t take what Mr. Chal- 
fant says about washing the cloths 
and keeping the cabbage under the 
brine “‘with a grain of salt,’’ because 
they are very important. Then cook 
it as he says and invite me to din- 
ner, for it will be good. 
“Take hard head cabbage, the harder the 
better, and trim off the outside leaves, cut in 


half or quarter, according to size of heads. 
Use a clean barrel, that, is one never having 
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had grease in it or odors of any kind; let it 
stand full of water over night, to be sure it 
does not leak a drop, then scrub it out, rins- 
ing again with cold water. Get your kraut 
cutter—or a slaw cutter will do, altho a 
kraut cutter with box on it is safer for the 
fingers. Now you are ready for business. 

“Sprinkle a little salt over the bottom of 
the barrel,. Cut several inches of cabbage, 
then salt lightly again. Get the axe out of 
the woodshed, wash it clean and use it to 
pound the cabbage down. Do this as thor- 
oughly as possible, then cut more cabbage, 
salt and pound. Keep this up till your back 
aches, then draw a long breath and go at it 
again. Be sure to get enough or you will 
have to repeat the job, 

“The rule for salting is one quart of salt 
to 30 gallons of kraut after it is packed 
tight. Be very particular about this. After 
some experience, you can tell by tasting the 
brine which rises on the cabbage af- 
ter packing it down, and if more is needed, 
add it, or if too salty, add more cabbage 
without salt. , 

“When done, pack down very tightly un- 
til the brine covers it, then cover with a 
clean. cloth or some large, clean cabbage 
leaves, and put boards over it which just 
fit loosely inside the barrel, and weight 
Here y with large stones or something of the 
kind. 

“It must be kept where it will be reason- 
ably warm until it ferments; then keep it 
in a cool place, but not where it will freeze. 
If the brine should shrink, wash and boil 
the cloth and covers, and add a little water, 
but, no salt if you,jhave already salted it ac- 
cording to the above rule. Cover the barrel 
With some ‘thin ‘&tuff like cheese cloth to 
keep out dust, but let it have plenty of air. 
Keep the weights on it and keep it under 
the brine and you are sure of good sauer- 
kraut. ‘ 

“To cook the kraut, put it in a pot with 
a generous piece of fat bacon, cover with 
water, and boil it for five or six hours, add- 
ing water as it boils down. If you cook it 
in cold weather, cook enough for several 
days, and warm it up for each meal, the 
oftener it is warmed over, the better it gets, 

“It can be fried, if preferred. Fry same 
as sweet cabbage,” 





Timely Recipes. 


MAYONNAISE DRESSING, 


The yolks of 4 eggs, 1 cup of Wesson sal- 
ad oil, salt to taste, 2 tablespoons vinegar. 
Beat yolks slightly with egg whip; add 
elowly in very fine stream the. oil, beating 
all the while, until eggs and oil form a nice 
stiff dressing; beat in vinegar, and add salt. 
This dressing keeps a week if kept in cool 
place and well covered.—Mrs. Charles Mc- 
Kimmon, 











x * © 
COLD SLAW WITH CREAM DRESSING. 


Take a firm white head of cabbage and 
chop very fine, Mix with the following 
dressing and serve: mix % each salt and 
mustard with 1 tablespoon sugar; add 1 
beaten egg, 2% tablespoons butter, and % 
cup sweet cream; add slowly 4% cup vinegar, 
Cook until it thickens, then strain and 
cool.—Mrs, Ella Easterling, Chicot, Ark. 

x * * 


POTATO SALAD. 


Boil 6 Irish potatoes in their Jackets; peel 
and mash. Have 1 large onion chopped fine, 
and 2 eggs boiled hard. Mash ,the whites 
and with the onion add to the hot potatoes, 
with a generous piece of butter, % cup 
sweet milk 1% cups vinegar, ang salt and 
pepper to taste.. Rub the hard boiled yolks 
through a sieve over the top of salad.—Miss 
Leonie Elliott, Lattimore, N. C, 

* * * 


SALMON SALAD. 


One can salmon (good brand) broken up 
with fork, 1 cup chopped cabbage, 4 cu- 
eumber pickles chopped fine, 4 crackers 
rolled fine; salt, pepper, mustard, sugar to 
taste; two tablespoons vinegar. Mix well. 
Serve immediately.—Miss S. N. Watson, 
Wingate, N. C. 

* * * 


LAYER CAKE, 

Three eggs, whites beaten separately, 2 
cups sugar, 2% teaspoons baking powder, 
sifted with 3 scant cups flour; 2-3 cup but- 
ter, creamed with sugar, 1 cup sweet milk. 
Fold in white of egg last. Flavor to taste. 

a 


CHOCOLATE CREAM CAKE, 

Three-fourths cup grated chocolate, % 
cup sweet milk, 2-3 cup sugar, yolk of 1 egg. 
3eat all together and cook like custard. Set 
to cool. This is the cream, Cake part: 1 
cup sugar, % cup butter, 2 cups sifted flour, 
% cup sweet miik, 2 eggs. After cake part 
is mixed, stir in the above cream, then add 
1 teaspoon soda, dissolved in a little warm 
water. Flavor with vanilla. 3ake in layers, 
put together with white frosting.—M. C. B., 
Atoka, Tenn, 

* * * 
GENTLEMEN’S FAVORITE CAKE, 

Seven eggs, beaten separately, % cup but- 
ter, 2 cups sugar, 2 tablespoons cold water, 
heaping teaspoon baking powder, 2 cups 
flour. Filling: 1 cup sugar, grated lemon 
rind, 6 grated apples, 1 egg; boil and put 
together cold, 

zs * * 
LAYER GINGER CAKE, 

One cup light-brown sugar, 1 cup baking 
molasses, 1 cup sour cream, 2 cups flour, 1 
teaspoon baking powder put in flour, 3 eggs, 
1 teaspoon soda mixed with cold water, 1 
teaspoon each of ginger and cinnamon, and 
a little salt. Bake in layers. This certain- 
ly is a fine cake, Filling: 2 cups light-brown 
sugar, % cup sweet cream, butter size of an 
egg. Boil until thick, eight or ten minutes; 
take from stove; add % cup each chopped 
raisins and shredded cocoanut; 4 cup chop- 
ped nuts and teaspoon vanilla. Spread on 
cake while cold.—Minnie Lee Butler, Wal- 
halla, S. C, 

* * 
POPCORN, 

The luxuries of my childhood are the 
necessities of my old age, Where grand- 
mother put sugar in the apple sauce, it was 
because it tasted good; then dietitians dis- 
covered that sugar was a most valuable 
source of heat and energy to the body. The 
rosy-cheeked apple was found to ward off 
doctors’ biMs, and allay my craving for al- 
cohol. “All work and no play makes Jack 


a dull- boy,” was peeked into and over.and 
around by sociologists, with the result that 
good wholesome play is declared a nerve 
tonic and not a profligacy of time. Along 
comes United States Department Agricul- 
ture Bulletin, No, 553, on ‘‘Popcorn,” telling 
us that popeorn makes an excellent and 
cheap breakfast cereal. Get it and read it 
for the pleasure of your children, and the 
profit of yeur a 


GINGERBREAD. 


Two tablespoons melted butter, % .cup mo- 
lasses, 1 egg, 44 cup sour milk, 1 teaspoon 
soda, 1 tablespoon ginger, enough flour to 
make a thin mixture, Mix milk and mo- 
lasses, and stir into the flour. Add soda 
last, sifted with a little of the flour saved 
out. Molasses, the sweet, is really an acid, 
you’ know. Gingerbread burns easily, 80 
line the pan with unbuttered paper, 





MRS, HUTT’S ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


I do not remember ever being asked be- 
fore my opinion of gum chewing, and here 
are three letters from as many States asking 
me if I think it bad. No, I do not consider 
it bad, but do not think a girl looks her 
prettiest when I am viewing either the in- 
terior anatomy of her head or the working 
of her@jjiaws. She spends much energy for 
the very little nourishment in it; in’ fact, 
she spends more energy in chewing than she 
receives in sugar. It may be fun in a way, 
but it does not require a high degree of in- 
tellect to indulge it. Candy means food for 
the body. It is said some gum contains a 
little pepsin. 

* * * 


Flat Country—Your letter about using the 
rain that falls on the roof for washing re- 
minds me that I saw the meanest man in 
the world the other day. He had an eaves 
trough only around the veranda, and he had 
a pipe run from that over to the horse 
trough in the barnyard. The wife was haul- 
ing water for the dishes from a distant well. 
A tablespoon of kerosene on the water in 
the rain-barre] will prevent mosquitoes from 
breeding in it. 

* * * 


X.—If I were so bilious as you, I think I 
would want to understand it also. It is a 
substance that is gathered from goodness 
knows where by the liver and stored in the 
gall-bladder just under lowest right ribs, 
until it is passed through a little tube into 
the upper end of the intestine. , As far as I 
know, it has no particular effect on food, 
but the other digestive juices seem to do 
their work better b tae rs is present, 


Mrs. Green.—yYes, I should say that choc- 
olate or cocoa is a substitute for candy. It 
contains the same materials as candy, ex- 
cept in somewhat diluted form. Be sure 
that you do not forget that starch is used 
to keep chocolate from melting at ordinary 
temperature and that it should be boiled for 
ten minutes in water before the milk is add- 
ed. After milk is added, just bring to boil- 
ing point, 

ss. 8 


Lucy and Louise.—Yes, you can make 
handkerchiefs, and your dollar will go a 
long way. Buy 90 cents worth of handker- 
chief linen or fine white material, cut it in 
squares, and hemstitch it with fine linen 
thread, purchased with the remaining ten 
cents. A little friend of mine is rolling the 
edges and crocheting a very tiny border 
from colored D. M. C. They are pretty. 
Fine tatting makes a beautiful edge. 

* * * 


M. G. Vincent.—Did you think I was real- 
ly attacking your beloved cabbage? I was 
not; I was only telling what’it is. The cab- 
bage is hard to digest, but for one whose 
digestion is strong and perfect, it gives bulk 
and is useful in lowering the acidity of the 
excretions, while it is a preventive of scurvy 
and a «carrier of fat to the diabetic. Raw 
cabbage is less difficult to digest than cook- 
ed cabbage. You say yeu have never liked 
it raw. Try the following recipe just once— 
Cabbage Salad.—Soak half a head of cab- 
bage in cold water until crisp, then drain 
and put through the meat chopper or shave 
fine. Season well with salt and pepper and 
pour over it this dressing: Beat the yolk of 
3 eggs, add 6 tablespoons melted butter and 
beat again. Then add 2 tablespoons sugar, 
a fourth tablespoon mustard and half a cup- 
ful vinegar. Beat until well mixed, pour 
over the cabbage, and toss with two forks 
until uniformly PeABOUG A 

* 


New Orleans.—I do not know the cook 
book you mention but it must be a wonderful 
book if it is worth ten dollars. Perhaps you 
can get recipes for cooking for large num- 
bers for less money if you will get the army 
cook books. ‘‘The Manual for Army Cooks” 
costs 50 cents and “The Manual for Army 
Bakers” 35 cents and may be obtained from 
the Division of Public Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing ORice, py ashipeton, D C 

* 


Cuttings from the India rubber plant 
should be laid aside a day or go, I under- 
stand, to slightly dry the end, then planted 
in sand with bottom heat. 

* * * 


Yes, a gentleman should have the prefix 
“Mr.’’ on his calling cards. 
A GOOD SLEEP. 

It is very gratifying to hear from those 
who practice what we preach. The follow- 
ing cheery, wholesome letter speaks for 

itself: 

“T have gotten a number of good things 
from the pages of Our Farm Women, and 
wish to reciprocate. 

“How many of your readers have learned 
to sleep in the open air? This is the sixth 
year I have been sleeping on an open upper 
piazza on a spring mattress cot in all kinds 
of weather without catching cold in a single 
instance, tho I have been at different times 
wet through, covered with snow several 
inches deep, and had the temperature below 
zero. To do this and be perfctly comfort- 
able, I have two feather quilts, made of soft 
chicken feathers by one of my daughters 
(any smart girl can make them), and have 
one below as well as over me. , The great 
secret is to have as much cover under 
as over you and keep it well tucked in 
around you. Over my head in extremely 
cold weather, I have a small flannel cloth 
only. I find that six hours sleep in the open 
is equal to eight inside the house.’—A, C 
Worth, 192 West Street, New York, 
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Nation’s Gateway 
and Save Money 


60% of all your home 
and family needs origi- 
nally come from orthru 

New ‘Y e gateway of 


t hand—and cut out 


Mammoth Ne 
olespt spenceseney oxgenee Catalog is Now Ready, 


We want to send you a copy at once, FREE and gostoats. It contains 1108 pages 
of remarkable bargains on everything your family needs, Wearing Apparel, 
Furniture, Carpets, Rugs, Stoves, Farm Machinery, Vehicles, Harness, etc. 

We want you to see this wonderful collection of high grade merchandise, 
apthered from all corners ofthe world. We want you to havethis “Bargain 
oe in your a eg which yous can buy = ape b oips and farm 
needs and s lot of money. Every article is soldon our 
LIBERAL GUARANTEE to please you or money refunded. 7 


A Postal Brings It 


Just drop usa postal or letter today and we will send it to you 
FREE and POSTPAID. No matter how many other cata- 
logs you have received by all means get thisone—YOUR 

BARGAIN BOOK—just out—direct from New York 

—the home of lowest prices, newest styl 
choi merchandise, SEND TODAY, 
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Sent To You For A 
Year’s Free Trial 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
As Low As Any Dealer? 


More than 250,000 people have saved from 6100 to 
€150 on a high grade piano and from $25 to $50 on 
@ first class organ in purchasing by the Cornish 
plan—and so can you. We offer to send you j 
an instrument, freight paid if you wish, 

with the understanding that if it is not 
sweeter and richer in tone and better made 
than any you can find at one-third more than (Rees 
we ask, you may at any time within a year eee 
send it back at our expense, and we will 
return any sum that you may have paid on it, 
60 that the trial will cost you absolutely 
nothing,—you and your friends tobe the judge 
end we to find no fault with your decision. 


You Choose Your Own Terms 


Takeo Three Years to Pay If Needed. The Cornish Plan, in brief, makes the ah 
maker prove his instrument and saves you one-third what other manufacturers of high 
grade instruments must charge you to protect their dealers and agents. 


Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 
It is the most beautiful piano or organ catalog ever published. It shows our latest styles and explains 
everything you should know before buying any instrument, It shows why you cannot buy any other 
high grade organ or piano anywhere on earth aslow as the Cornish. You should have this important 
information before making your selection. Write Cornish Zo Washington, N. Jj. 
for it today and please mention this paper. 9 Established Over 50 Yeare 














You needn’t watch it. Youcan trust 
it. Sit in the cool while it works. 
Made from copper-bearing iron that insures 
added life and service. 


SLENSEESINGESS 


have patented points that insure far greater ef- 
ficiency, economy and comfort than can be 
in other ranges, 


Heat stays in the range and out ot the bitches. 
Temperature even and consistent with less fuel 
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AID a Union member to us today: “Our local 

Union members decided they ought to have bet- 
ter prices for cottonseed, joined together and got 
45 cents instead of 37 and a half. The buyers had 
simply not been paying us a fair price before.” It 
is notes of practical achievement such as this that 
we want from all farmers’ organizations—some- 
thing about what you are doing rather than what 
you are talking about doing, reports of actions 
rather than of speeches or picnics, and stories of 
what your live members are accomplishing rather 
than obituary notices of dead members. (We 
wish, however, that our paper were big enough to 
print the obituary notices, but unfortunately we 
can’t.) But send us a postal card or letter at any 
time telling us what you are actually doing, 





SOUTH Carolina contemporary does welt to 
warn farmers in advance of the great swarm of 
agents who will soon seek to separate the farmer 
from his profits in 1913 cotton and tobaceo. The 
warning is so timely that we reprint it herewith: 


“The good price of cotton will bring the 
agents of high and Tow degree to see the 
farmers with all sorts df thimgs to sell, and 
farmers should remember that agents and 
companies with furniture, crockery and 
household articles are not going to give them 
away nor will they sell them below their 
value. Beware of these plain simple con- 
tracts on one side of a small sheet of paper. 
When you sign it, you bind yourself to what 
is on the other side, the print is generally so 
small that you can scarcely read it. That is 
the dangerous part of the contract.” 





E DECLINED advertisements of the “Shahon 
pea’’ and said the claims made for it were 
unreasonable. We have now in type, but crowded 
out of this issue an exposure of the ‘‘Wataka 
bean’: which Dr. Butler has written. Now comes 
a press bulletin from the United States Depart~ 
ment of Agriculture from which we quote: 
The Shahon pea is nothing more nor less than the plant 
properly known as the Asparagus bean, or Yard-long bean, 
It ig a close relative of the cowpea—in fact, by most botan- 


ists considered a mere variety. In experimental tests with 
upwards of twenty varicties of Asparagus bean, this Depart- 


ment reached the conclusion that none of them could possi- 
bly compete with the better varieties of cowpeas as a forage 
crop. The stems, as a rule, are much more slender and 
vining, and the long pods, which lie on the ground, cannot 
be harvested by machinery. None of these twenty varieties 
is as productive, either in herbage or in pods, as the better 


varieties of cowpeas, 
Seed of the Shahon pea, which apparently is the common- 


est variety of Asparagus bean—namely, that having pink- 
ish-buff seed—is offered by the advertisers at $5 per pound, 
The same variety is offered by seedsmen in France, where 
the bean is more or less commonly grown, for twenty-five 


cents a pound. 

Another plant which hz as been thoroughly tested, both by 
the Department and the Experiment Stations—namely, the 
Jack bean—is also being extravagantly advertised under the 
name of the Giant Stock Pod Bean, or the Wataka bean, 


the seed being quoted at $15 per bushel. This bean has 
been fully. treated of in Bureau of Plant Industry Circular 
No. 110, which can be obtained from the Department free 
upon request. While the Jack bean produces.an enormous 
amount of beans per acre, they are not relished by stock,. 


and no satisfactory means of utilizing them has yet been 
discovered, 

Yet there are farmers—some readers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer we fear—who will pay these un- 
reasonable prices for these “wonderful new 
crops.’ 





_—_—— 


EBRASKA has a “blue sky” law relating to 

land-selling schemes, and it is a law which ev- 
ery Southern State could copy with great benefit 
to many investors and to the State’s own good 
name. The Nebraska law, according to the Ne- 
braska Farmer, ‘‘Makes it the duty of the State 
Conservation. and Soil Survey, whenever called 
upon to do so, to investigate and report upon ev- 
ery land-selling scheme exploited within Nebraska. 
Any citizen of Nebraska who is importuned to buy 
land, either within or outside of the State, can, 
without going to see, learn whether the land is 
good or bad, or whether the company or person 
selling it is reliable, by writing to the director of 
the body named above, at Lincoln. The method 


. Vice-President and Editor.. 


followed by the survey thus far has been to ask 
the person or company under investigation first to 
make a showing by mail. Then if that does not 
clear the matter up, a representative of the survey 
goes and looks at the lands and investigates the 
standing of the company.’ Land ‘‘boomers” an 
irresponsible promoters have, in addition to swin- 
dling uninformed or credulous purchasers, done 
many sections of the South almost incalculable 
damage. State regulation of the promotion busi- 
ness would guarantee a square deal to prospective 
settlers and help greatly in turning the tide of im- 
migration this way. 


“Protect Parenthood From Alcohol.” 


NE of the facts which medical men every- 
where are now emphasizing most strongly 
is the ruinous effect of aleohol upon the 

children of those who drink. The writer recently 
questioned the oldest physician in a Southern in- 
sane asylum as to the proportion of patients there 
as a result of whiskey. He amazed us by answer- 
ing he thought more than half, and then contin- 
ued: ‘I don’t mean at all that this proportion are 
here as a result of their own drinking, but a great 
part of them as a result of the weaknesses inheri- 
ted as a result of the drinking done by their fath- 
ers. And I should say the majority are children 
of steady, so-called ‘moderate drinkers’—men who 
were not regular drunkards, but whose systems 
were always more or less saturated with whiskey 
through daily dram-drinking.”’ 

Perhaps this testimony is too strong, but cer- 
tainly the world’s evidence is such that it is no 
wonder that Dr. C. W. Saleeby, the famous Eng- 
lish physician from whom we are quoting in our 
“Health Talk” this week, says: 

“Alcohol is, above all, what I call a racial 
poison. Let those who will never be parents 
do as they please, perhaps, but the others 
have a duty to the unborn and the helpless. 
Por many a long day to come our motto, not 
least in this country, should be, ‘Protect. Par- 
enthood From Alcohol.’ That, I have long 
maintained, is fundamental eugenics.’’ 





This lesson comes with especial pertinence just 


now as the Christmas season is coming on, and the 


mail order houses are flooding even Prohibition 
territory with circulars to tempt both old and 
young. There comes to us just now as we write 
this a suggestion from one of the South’s foremost 
industrial leaders, Mr. F. H. LaBaume of the Nor- 
folk and Western Railway. We do not believe he 
will object to this quotation from his private let- 
ter:——~ 

“The holiday Season is approaching and as 
Christmas draws near these liquor people use 
superhuman efforts to get their goods into ev- 
ery farmer’s home in the Southland. With 
red liquor in the home at Christmastide, the 
holiday season which should be one of mutual 
good-will, thanksgiving, and kindly thoughts 
and remembrances each to the other, is 
changed frequently to a period of drunken 
debauchery and vile abusiveness if not actual 
crime. 

“T believe that liquor is responsible for 
more general poverty, ignorance and lack of 
accomplishment in the farm and country dis- 
tricts of the entire South than any one cause 
that confronts our people. For that reason I 
trust that you will find the publication of 
some thought-provoking article consistent 
with your policy of giving publicity to mat- 
ters that effect the farmer’s welfare and that 
of his family.” 

Why not count the cost, Mr. Farmer, as a citi- 
zen, aS a husband and father maybe, and decide 
whether or not it would net be better to have a 
liquorless Christmas this year? Instead of spend- 
ing money for whiskey, why not take a few dollars 
and arrange a Christmas dinner and invite your 
neighbors, or arrange a pretty party for the young 
folks, and in either case win pleasure unmixed 
with danger or degradation? 

We want to see the farmers of the South and 
especially the farmer boys whe are growing up, 
leaders in clearness of mind, vigor of body, and 
soundness of character; and we give this warning 
against whiskey simply because it seems to us 
that it militates against all these things. As we 
have given this week some reasons why fathers 
should not drink, so we shall give in next week’s 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


paper a talk to boys setting forth some further 
medical testimony in an article addressed espec- 
ially to boys but which will deserve just as much 
consideration from grown men who really want 
to know the physical effects of drinking. 





Protection for the Farmer Who Sells His 
Produce Through Commission Men. 





ETER a hard fight the farmers, fruit-growers 

and truckers of New York State succeeded 

last spring in getting the Legislature to pass 
a bill regulating the business of selling farm pro- 
duce on commission. The commission men fought 
the measure with all their might and succeeded in 
having it made less effective than it should be in 
some ways. As it is, however, the law compels all 
comfhission men to secure State license and to 
give bond to secure the correct accounting to con- 
signor of the monies received from the sale of 
the farm produce sold on commission. In making 
out the application for this bond, which must be 
given before the license is secured, the commis- 
sion man is obliged to tell enough of his past 
business history to make such application a rath- 
er unpleasant procedure for a crook. After he 
gets his license and begins doing business, the li- 
cense may be revoked by the State Commissioner 
of Agriculture, whose business it is to investigate 
any sale when complaint is made to him by the 
consignor. 

After a season’s trial the Rural New Yorker re- 
ports on the law as follows: 

“The present New York law regulating the 
business of commission men is not all we 
wanted, but it has already accomplished some 
things that were needed. Some of the snides 
have been kept out of business. A few of them 
were able to obtain a license, but there are 
not many, and they are careful how they op- 
erate. Before this law was passed many com- 
mission men paid no attention to complaints. 
Now when such complaint comes from Al- 
bany it is answered and attended to at once. 
There have been a number, of cases where old 
offenders in this respect nearly fell over 
themselves in their haste to explain when the 
demand was put up to them. The law has 
made a good start. There should be several 
amendments made*“by the next Legislature. 
One great evil now is the scheme of buying in 
the goods or returning the so-called market 
price and holding the goods for a speculation. 
The best way to cure that is to compel the 
commission man to show the account on his 
books and tell: who bought it and what was 
paid. A clause covering that point was cut 
out of the present law. The next Legislature 
should strengthen the bill by compelling pub- 
licity of these accounts.” 

Some such law is needed in every State in which 
commission men operate, and there should also be 
a Federal law to cover interstate shipments and 
protect the farmers who ship produce from one 
State to another,—for example, our Southern 
truckers and fruit-growers who ship to commis- 
sion men in New York and other Eastern cities. 
All these laws, too, should contain the provision 
the Rural New Yorker suggests—that is, a pro- 
vision requiring record to be made of each sale so 
that the shipper can find out, if he wishes, wheth- 
er or not the produce was actually sold, and not 
held by the commission man at a price of his own 
fixing, and whether or not, when a sale was made, 
the commission man made a true report of the 
price received. 

We believe all of our readers who ship any kind 
of farm produce on commission should put this 
matter up to their State NT and to their 
Congressmen and Senators. 





A Thought for the Week. 


UPPOSE any man shall despise me. Let him 
S look to that himself. But I will look to this, 

that I be not discovered doing or saying any- 
thing deserving of contempt. Shall any man hate 
me? Let him look to it. But I will be mild and 
benevolent towards every man, and ready to show 
even him his mistake, not reproachfully, nor yet 
as making a display of my endurance, but nobly 
and honestly.—Marcus Aurelius, 
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DOES THE NEGRO HELP OR HINDER SOUTHERN 
FARM PROGRESS ? 








A Very Few of the Many Significant Letters Received by Mr. Poe on This Important Subject. 








Against Segregation. 


WISH to state a few facts as to the injustice of 
I your segregation movement. 

I work a farm of four hundred acres and my 
labor is composed strictly of Negroes. If it is 
raining so that no field work can be done, I tell 
the Negroes to fix the fence where it needs repair. 
I never have any argument about it but the fence 
is promptly repaired. What would a white man 
say if I rang my bell on a rainy morning and when 
he came I told him to get the necessary tools and 
fix the fence or get in the crib and shuck corn? 

I am forced to believe this movement is urged 
only by our “one-horse farmers’’ who can do their 
work in one day. I live in-a community of about 
fifteen farmers, and I know from observation. that 
if the Negroes .were moved, 90 per cent of the 
product now grown on each farm would not be 
grown and the land would decrease in value not 
less than one-half. W. H. GOULD. 

Livingston, Ala. 


Segregation Necessary to Develop Good 
Farming and White Farmers. 


"Tents are one or two features of this segre- 
gation question which have set me to think- 
ing. The conditions surrounding a resi 
dence in the rural districts are such that you can 
hardly expe¢ét an educated young mam to take his 
bride and cast his lot among the thrift'ess Negra 
race in the country. 

In. the first place, so long as the Negro is con- 
venient the white mam will never rely entirely 
upon himself and perform all the varied duties 
necessary to carry on farming operations. There 
are certain duties that must necessarily be per- 
formed which the white man will think beneath 
him and suited only for the Negro. In this way 
methods and farm implements “which are good 
enough for the Negro” will be employed, and tie 
presence of the Negro will hamper and retard that 
development of the resources of the South along 
agricultural lines which can only come through 
the use of modern and approved methods and im- 
plements. 

No sooner is the Negro element eliminated from 
farm work than. the landowner will immediately 
be forced to adopt methods and use implements 
that will offset the increased cost of white labor. 
There will be no ‘‘Negro jobs’’ and the job wili be 
elevated by employing advanced and intelligent 
means of performing it. I cannot conceive of any. 
employment which is more elevating, life-giving 
and pleasant than driving a team of three or four 
to a disk plow, or pulling the lines over a double 
team cultivating two rows at once, or studying out 
methods by which the work around the house may 
be made easier and more pleasant. There is no 
convenience enjoyed by the resident of the city 
which is not possible for the resident of the rural 
district if we will eliminate the Negro and let nee- 
essity force us to provide them. 

In the second place, it is useless to attempt to 
influence educated young men to carry their loved 
ones to the country and live where their nearest 
neighbors may be a Negro family. You may have 
a white neighbor this year, but next year the 
landlord may fill the old ante bellum home with a 
family of Negroes, and you will be loath to leave 
your loved ones for even a day exposed to the at- 
tacks of ignorance and brute instincts. 

What the solution of this is I am not ready to 
say, but something along segregation lines must 
be done or it is useless to continue to talk and 
write about drawing the educated and thrifty 
young men to the calling of farming as the only 
hope of the proper development of the exhaustless 
resources of the South. There is no work on the 
farm whieh is beneath the educated and ambitious 
young man if he is forced to employ modern meth- 
ods of performing it, and only by the employment 
of such methods in the hands of the white race 
can we expect the full development of the agricul- 


tural possibilities of this Southland. 


A. O. MURPHEY. 
Barnesville, Ga. 


Present Situation Forces White Boys Off 
the Farm. 


T IS needless for me to go into details telling 
I you of conditions in my neighborhood, for 

judging from your writings, you are pretty well 
acquainted. However, it has come to the pass 
when a farmer can’t ask his boys to remain on the 
farm, because he couldn’t conscientiously ask them 
to try to compete with the Negro, who has the ad- 





vantage of them in endurance and muscular pow-- 
er, in cheap living and inexpensive and filthy sur- 
roundings. This suits the ‘‘time merchant’’ be- 
cause he can make cotton with the Negro cheap, 
but you Mr. Poe, if you were a farmer you could 
not ask your son to remain on the farm here with 
these conditions surrounding him, to say nothing 
of the corrupt morals of the Negro to lead him 
astray. . Db ¥. W. 
Maxton, N. C. 





An Example of How White Segregation 
Works. 


HAVE just finished reading the letters in your 

valuable paper on segregation of the races, and 
want to add my approval to all you have said upon 
the subject, 

Some years ago when the Negroes first began 
to immigrate to Arkansas, I was living in a certain 
township in this county. A few families of Ne- 
groes came by invitation of some landlords, who 
thought they could make money off the Negro. 
Our people had never been used to Negroes, and 
some citizens warned the Negro that it would not 
be a healthy location for him after he had gather- 
ed his first crop. So that fall the Negro took 
warning and moved to an adjoining township 
where the citizens were willing for him to remain. 
Up to this time this township has not had a Negro 
within its bounds, and it is pointed to as a white 
man’s township, and no Negro wants to go there 
to settle if he would be allowed to do so. 

What about the adjoining township. All the 
best people have either sold out to the Negro or 
rented out and moved to the county seat or to the 
country village for the benefit of the schools and 
churches, and the Negro now owns some of the 
best lands in said township. On the other hand, 
im the first township mentioned the whites have 


_ one of the best school buildings in the county off 


the railroad and churches of all-the leading de- 
nominations, and farmers own and live upon their 
farms and are a happy, prosperous people, and 
when one sells out his farm he knows to sell to 
some white man. 

Land values in this township have gradually ad- 
vanced for 20 years and arc getting higher each 
year. 

The Negroes eome to the trade point in this 
township and are not molested and are as safe in 
person as anybody, but we as a people believe in 
our Own race ganging together, and it will he so 
here, now that’so much is written upon the sub- 
ject of separate communities. 

yive us segregation for those who are willing 
to work for a living and let those who want to 
have the Negro always with them be segregated 
with the Negro. If this is where they want to go, 
let them go. That is my hand. 

R. P.. McREYNOLDS. 

Lone Pine Farm, Merrillton, Ark. 


The Facts About ‘“‘ White Brain’ and 
“Negro Brawn”. 


N The Southern Planter the editor takes issue 
I with you about segregating the Negro. Among 

other things the editor says, ‘‘the white man’s 
brains and the Negro’s brawn should unite in 
building the New South.’’ Now, this very feeling 
is the very thing which has held the South back 
and prevented her from coming into her own. 
The Negro race can not be relied upon as farm 
laborers to build a ‘‘New South.” Fact is under 
existing conditions the thrifty part of the race 
does not and will not work for wages. They work 
the white man’s capital—his land, team, etc., and 
if he is frugal and a good farmer he soon buys 
some land. Then the Negro that is worth hiring 
for wages he hires. 

Time was when they preferred to work for the 
white man, but not so now. It is only the shift- 
ing and shiftless Negroes that can be hired for 
wages by the white landowners. We had as well 
to recognize facts and deal with them accordingly. 

C. P. GRIZZARD. 

Drewryville, Va. 


The White Farmer’s Hard Competition. 


HAVE been living here about ten months and 
I have not seen a white man pass my house 

drunk but have seen dozens of Negroes. I can- 
not leave home long enough to go to the Local 
Union without carrying my wife and children to 
my neighbors’. So I think the segregation or 
something else is needed. 
I know a man that owns a plantation of 4090 
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acres that joins the place FT live on and he is going 
to rent it to a gang of Negroes from South Caro- 
lina. Why does he rent to the Negroes? Because 
they will promise more rent than a good white 
man will. The people in this neighberhood don’t 
want them here, but how can we help ourselves 
with present conditions? Another man who is 
very rich has some Negro children and he is giv- 
ing them land and building houses for them. 

Now, Mr. Editor, in the name of God how long 
will the poor white man have-to live under such 
laws and how can we have such -people mingle 
here with our wives and children? 

A SUBSCRIBER. 
Richmond Coa., N. C. 


Negro Paper Says “ Millions of Whites 
Want to Go With the Negro”. 


N THE latest number of The Progressive Farm- 
I er we find an article by Mr. W. M. Webster, of 

Winona, Miss., in which he takes the position 
that, as the editor heads the creed, ‘‘He wants to 
go with the Negro.” He tells why. When you 
find a white man who wants to go with Negroes, 
and there are millions of them, he will go with 
them. We believe the time is not far remote when 
those who want what they want in that regard 
will rise up in strength, not only in North Caro- 
lina but in Norfolk, and get what they want, put- 
ting the mischief makers and trouble breeders 
like Editor Poe behind them, where Jesus told 
Satan to get.—Journal and Guide, (Negro Week- 
ly), Norfolk, Va. 


Many Large Landowners Blind to Their 
Own Interests. 


DON’T know whether you are a rich or poor 
I man; if the former, you must have in you the 

stuff of whieh heroes are made, for I fear your 
segregation plan will be strongly opposed by the 
white people who own large farms in the South, 
and that you are aware of it. ‘They believe that 
there is more money to be made from the labor of 
the Negro than from the poor whites. The small 
white farmer who owns and cultivates his land, 
the cropper and renter must struggle for existence 
in the South in opposition to the labor of the Ne- 
gro favored by the white man. The condition is 
the same in effect as before 1865. 

There is not a respectable poor white man m 
the Seuth but favors your proposed law, not know- 
ing any better plan to save the land for his chil- 
dren and his race; but the large landowners are 
on the other side. Could they but love their peo- 
ple better than they love a dollar we would soon 
have at least an equal chance in life with a Negro. 

OC. 

Jackson, Tenn. 


Sold for $10 per Acre, Paid $33 in 
White Community. 


THINK you are right in regard to the race 
[ vrcntem. and think it should be agitated by 
all the papers in the State. 

But I don’t see how the separation ean be made 
when the large landowners think more of the 
Negro than they do of the white man. One man 
owns about 4,000 acres of farm land in my neigh- 
borhood and will not let a white man live on it. 
One man who runs eighteen plows will not work 
a white man. There are several others the same 
way. 

I have a son who owned 289 acres of land and 
was forced to sell out on account of Negroes 
crowding around him. He sold this for $10 per 
acre and paid $33.33 for land not any better and 
with no improvements on it 

tT hope you will continue the fight and win the 
victory. J. H. WHITHURST. 

Ringwood, N. C. 


White Farmers Soon Move Away. 


N MY township we have about five times as 
I many Negroes as whites, and that is the true 
reason why there are not more whites. We 
have as fertile soil, good railroad and water trans- 
portation, that is available from any part of the 
township, as in any place in North Carolina. But 
when good people move in they find that their 
colored neighbors outnumber their white ones and 
they soon move away where the conditions are not 
so bad. JOHN T. BOYD. 
New Bern, N. C. 


Editorial Comment: In Warren County, North 
Carolina, several years ago, about the same thing 
happened, we are told. There are many beautiful 
old plantation homes in Warren and a company 
was about to sell them to prosperous Northern. 
men. But wher these men saw their neighbors 
they went back. 
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: TUBULAR 
AM SEPARATOR 
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, means a great deal to any 

dairyman in dollars and 

j cents to own a Sharples 

Cream Separator. Better still, 

it means the lightening of la- 

bor and the saving of much 

valuable time to the dairy- 
man’s family. 


For thirty-three years—a third 
of a century—the Sharples Tubular 
has stood supreme as the one suc- 
cessful cream separator of distinc- 
tive individuality in construction. 
The one separator having a tubular 
bowl with only three simple inner 
parts. 


The Sharples freedom from inside 
parts in the bowl helps materially 
in the matter ot quick and close 

5 skimming. You can readily under- 
stand that the simpler the bowl 
i the less liable it is to clog. An 


Write for the Separator Catalog. It tells 
i what others have done with the Sharples. 


The 


4 since the invention of the separator. 
80,000 cows are milked every day by the 
Sharples Milker—at an enormous saving of 
time, labor and money to their owners. 


Write for the Milker Book. 
The Sharples Separator Co. 


West Chester, Pa. 


a Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. Dallas, Texas 
i Toronto, Can. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Omaha, Neb. Kansas City, Mo. 


Portland, Ore. Winnipeg, Can. 


Agencies Everywhere 


Vi 


eatest step forward in dairy progress 


the less liable it is to clog, the more 
readily it skims the thick, smooth 
cream so essential to,quick churn- 
ing and good butter. This charac- 
teristic of the Sharples may also be 
taken into account when cream is 
shipped, and results in a saving of 
paws ge expense. One gallon of 

od, thick cream is cheaper to ship 

an two of thin cream. 


The Sharples supply can is waist- 
low—no back strain to fill it. The 
crank is just right for easy turning. 
All gearsare enclosed and run inoll. 
The Sharples works with a breath. 


And the easily cleaned bowl. 
Only three simple, smooth parts 
to rinse, and you’re through. No 
pr to clog, no rough surfaces to 
scrub. 


Every dairyman owes it to him- 
self and to his family to have a 
SharplesTubularCream Separator. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 








EQUIPMENT FOR THE BEGINNER 
WITH BEEF CATTLE. 


An Expensive Layout of Buildings 
Altogether Unnecessary. 


YOUNG friend from north Geor- 

gia wrote me for advice last week. 
He has. a typical Piedmont farm, 
about half the acreage of which 
is too rough to cultivate. He has 
some money ahead, but he has been 
studying the beef cattle business, 
and looking over barn plans and 
their cost, and has decided that the 
equipment necessary will absorb all 
his capital and leave him stranded 
before he has paid for any cattle. 

This young friend has made the 
mistake of thinking he must have, to 
handle his business successfully, all 


of the side-board about 30 inches 
from the ground. One of these feed 
bunks should be provided for each 
dozen grown ¢cattle. They will be fine 
also to feed the ensilage in next win- 
ter, when the young man ‘has his 
home-made silo at work. 

A five-strand barb-wire fence will 
cost, for material—posts, staples and 
wire,—around $110 per mile, and a 
mile will fence a square field contain- 
ing 40 acres. An 80-acre field will 
require about one-half more fencing 
than the 40-acre field, and the more 
land that is enclosed in a field, the 
less will the fencing expense be per 
acre. 

Now spend your surplus money for 
the best blocky, good-milking cows 
you can find, and be sure you get a 
beef bull of blocky type, from a pre- 











A HUNDRED DOLLARS WORTH OF PIGS ON 'THE WAY TO MARK®ET. 








the modern ‘‘jimcracks’’ that he sees 
mentioned in the papers, and ob- 
serves when on his visits to the agri- 
cultural colleges. 

Now, all these fine barns and fan- 
cy contraptions are fine to look at 
‘and nice to show: to our friends, but 
they really don’t amount to a whoop 
when it’ comes to providing for eco- 
nomical, practical handling of beef 
cattle in the South, and it is well for 
the young man of small means to 
forget about them entirely. What 
this young man must really have to 
make a success of the cattle business 
in the start is— 

1. A good lot of barb-wire and 
fence posts with which to fence up 
his rough land that is now producing 
lespedeza (Japan clover) and herds- 
grass. 

2. A sufficient amount of corn fod- 
der, clover or other legume hay to 
provide plenty of roughness for his 
dry breeding cattle the present win- 
ter. These feeds, supplemented with 
two pounds per day each of cotton- 
seed meal, will keep his cattle in 
good enough condition to come out 
in the spring in strong breeding 
condition, and that is all he wants. 

8. A shed open to the south, un- 
der which the cattle can go when 
cold rains are falling, or when cold 
winds are whistling around the cor- 
ners. This shed may be framed, sid- 
ed with good lumber, and painted, 
and roofed with shingles or galvan- 
ized steel; or it may be made by 
planting posts in the ground, bracing 
well at the top and covering three 
sides of the pen with rough lumber, 
laying poles over the top and cover- 
ing with straw, corn fodder or 
broomstraw. This sort of a shed will 
answer fully as well, and I believe 
better, for the handling of breeding 
eattle than will a $3,000 barn. 


Some good tight feed bunks should 
be constructed in which to feed the 
cottonseed meal. These should be 
about ten feet long by three feet 
wide and have a six-inch side-board; 
the whole thing set on legs, well 





braced, that will bring the top 


potent strain, and I should want his 
dam to be a good milking cow. 

When the time comes that you get 
ready to bank some money, then 
build you a good two-story barn, with 
good loft capacity, and have the en- 
tire lower story enclosed, with gates 
only on the south side. 

Then at a point convenient to the 
feed manger, build a good silo. But 
don’t borrow any money to build 
these buildings, for your cattle will 
make just as good gains and be just 
as healthy while ocupying the pioneer 
buildings. A. L. FRENCH. 

Rockingham Co., N. C. 





Test Your Cows and Know What 
They Are Doing. 


There is but one infallible test as to 
whether or not a cow is profitable in the 
dairy. The test is to weigh the milk she 
gives and test it regularly for butter-fat, 
and also to keep strict record of what it 
costs to feed and care for her.—The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, 

T MAY interest you to know that 

one person has followed this meth- 
od for four or five years, and found 
it beautifully paid. 

We had one cow that gave a rather 
small amount of milk, but we kept 
her because the milk was, as we 
thought, so very rich. We tested 
with the Babcock tester and found 
that it tested a bare 4 percent. But 
because it “looked yellow’? we had 
been keeping a cow at a loss. An- 
other cow gave milk that was partic- 
ularly white, and on which the cream 
never rose very greatly. We found 
that her milk tested 6 per cent. But 
she was of a breed that made pale- 
colored butter, so the milk was never 
yellow; and it was a cream that did 
not separate readily from the milk, 
as in the case of some other cows. 

I always weigh the milk. I have 
ruled paper tacked up in the barn 
with pencil beside it, and it is abso- 
lutely no trouble to put weights 
down. It is the only way I can tell 
accurately anything about cows. We 
had one so-called ‘‘four-gallon cow.” 
Well, she gave four gallons all right, 
but at the end of five months she was 
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practically dry: We haé another cow 
‘that gave between 20 and 25 pounds, 
but she kept that up for ten months 
almost without change. She gave a 
little over 6,000 pounds of milk in a 
year as against the other cow’s 4,000. 
We keep only one cow now (are rais- 
ing two heifers), and she is the best 
one—as we learned by the methods 
you recommend—giving nearly 8,000 
pounds yearly, and 425 pounds but- 
ter-fat. 

More people would, I am gure, 
weigh and test milk if they knew 
how little trouble it is. 

MRS. W. E. JENKINS. 

Ellendale, Tenn. 





Silo Operated by Georgia State Fair. 


SILO of 100 tons capacity was 

erected at the Georgia State Fair 
this year under the direction of the 
State College of Agriculture. Visiting 
farmers took the keenest interest, 
and the object lesson is one that will 
doubtless yield results. 

Some ground has been rented from 
the fair on which corn and sorghum 
will be planted and during the fair 
next year a demonstration will be 
given of how to fill the silo. Furth- 
ermore, the farmers will have an 
opportunity to see how well the live- 
stock relish it, as the silage will be 
sold for feed to animals on exhibition 
at the fair. 

The silo is of double construction. 
The first unit is a solid concrete, 50- 
ton silo. The second silo, or unit, is 
built on top of this and is made of 
metal laths and cement. Thus is 
demonstrated a comparatively new 
and economical method of _ silo 
construction. For the farmer who 
only needs a 50-ton silo at present 
and might need another of equal ca- 
pacity later on, the opportunity is 
afforded of getting the second one at 
comparatively little cost. 

The awakening interest in live- 
stock growing in Georgia is making 
the silo a live proposition. Each year 
shows an increase in the number of 
silos erected in the State. 

CHARLES A. WHITTLE. 





A-“Notorious” Sow and Her Offspring 


EVEN of the nine pigs shown in 

the accompanying picture were 
farrowed by Ideal Pearl 77318, on 
March 17, 19138. They sold in Au- 
gust for $109. There were eight in 
the litter, the one not shown in the 
picture was retained in the neighbor- 
hood, and is worth today more as 
pork, than the cost of shorts and 
tankage bought to feed the entire lit- 
ter to time of sale, at five months of 
age. The ‘‘reason’’—for there is one 
—lies in the rape, which is shown in 
the background of the picture, and 
under this rape is a fine stand of 
crimson clover; and over this rape is 
a fine crop of apples, on trees which 
prior to the hogging down of soy 
beans, rape and crimson clover, were 
bearing nothing. 

Ideal Pearl, who by the way is 
quite a notorious character, is today 
nursing another litter of 14 husky 
pigs; and several of her daughters 
raised nine and ten to the litter this 
fall. W. W. SHAY. 





If the subscriber who was bother- 
ed with the onion flavor in his milk 
will take his cow off of the onions 
two hours before milking time, there 
will not be any flavor to annoy him. 
It might be better to give her some- 
thing else to eat to amuse her while 
waiting. ‘There is never any flavor 
in the morning no matter how many 
onions were eaten the previous day. 
We have tried this plan for years 
and tho we see the cows eating on- 
ions there is never any flavor in the 
milk.—L. F. W. 





J. L. Taylor, Olean, Mo., had four head 


of Duroc-Jerseys at the Missouri State Fair, 
and won two blue and one red ribbon. At 
the American Royal he won 11 prizes, in- 


cluding a grand championship. 





If thou art pained about any external 
thing, it is not this that disturbs thee, but 
be own judgment about it.—Marcus Au- 
relius, ‘ 





5 Defender Open Gilts. 


Tipper Superba and Kentucky Arion. 


Show. 


championships. 





McKee Bros., Props. 


—Auction Sale Cholera-immune Buroe-Jerseys— 


We are the largest breeders of Duroc-Jerseys in the world, and have this year, 
won 85 firsts, 25 championships and 13 grand championships 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 15th, WE WILL SELL 


12 Sows, bred to Defender, “Twice International grand champion.” 
10 Sews, bred to Sensational Forest, “Seven Grand Championships this year.” 


Other Sows bred to Forest Chief, High Chief, Col. McKee’s Defender, McKee’s Duke, Proud 
. Everything will be sold guaranteed immune to cholera. 
Every Sow sold guaranteed safe in pig, or money refunded. 


“Defender” is the only hog ever Twice Grand Champion Of the International Live Stock 
“Forest Chief’? Grand Champion, Blue Grass Fair, Lexington, Ky.; Tennessee State 
Fair, Naseville, Tenn.; also Knoxville, Meridian and Jackson Fairs. 


Many of the Sows in this sale will be half sisters of ‘‘Sensational Forest.” 
If you can’t attend the sale, mail your bid today to ‘ 


FOREST HOME FARM, 





5 Defender Spring Boars. 


He has won seven grand 


VARSAILLES, KY. 
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OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 


NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 





YOUNG STOCK, ALL AGES 
FOR SALE 





WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 











“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE” 
» Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


Glenworth Saddle Horse Farms 





est freight. 





STALLIONS 
Running, 
Riding and Driving Horses. 
Show Horses 
The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase: 
Lowest prices and liberal terms. 


MARES 
Walkers, 


GELDINGS 
and Fox Trotters, 


All Ages 


Our shipping expert gets cheap- 


Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application. 
For Best service accurately describe your wants. 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
“A GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 





DIGGS FARM 


HAS FOR SALE 
JERSEY BULLS 


From 3 Months to 2 Years Old. 


These bu'ls are fancily bred and 
should make great sires. 


For Pedigrees and Prices, address 


J.F. DIGGS, Rockingham, N.C. 











BERKSHIRES. 


PAPARADAAAA Err MARTY 


GOLDWORTH FARM 


Berkshires 


We have been in the Berkshire business ten 
years and expect to stay in it. We have 
never had a displeased customer and are 
doing our best never to have one, We offer 
for sale as breeders nothing but the very 
best, and guarantee every animal sold to 
please the buyer. 
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A fine lot of two and three-months-old pigs 
sired by a double grandson of Masterpiece 
77000 and out of such sows as Dukes Belle 
11th, bred by E. J. Barker, and Georgia Anne 
137545; she a daughter of Duke Lee 83045. 
Price is $15.00 to $25.00 each. 


Order today—This ad won’t appear next 
week. 


TRY US—WE PLEASE 
GOLDWORTH FARM 


FELIX WILLIAMS, Mgr. 
VILLA RICA, - - GEORGIA. 














SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N.C, 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 











POLA ND CHINAS, 
—i—978 Pound Hog— 
See What Our Mammoth Black Hogs Do 
In The Hands Of Our Customers. 


Wallburg, Davidson County, N. C. 

Dear Sir:—I have killed the Mammoth 
Black pig I bought from you and he 
dressed net 978 pounds. 

(Signed) J. L. GUYER. 

We are selling these pigs at the very 
low price of $10 each, $15 per pair and 
they are going fast. Have a fine lot of 
pure bred Poland China at same price. 


Reference Bradstreet & Dunn’s Agency, 
or any bank in Greensboro. 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 














HOLSTEINS. 
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Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


In the production of milk and butter the 
larger the cow the larger the profit, other 
things being equal. This principle has been 
established through the investigations of 
government experts and is generally recog- 
nized. When acow’s milking days are over, 
size is still an important factor. The big 
Holstein-Friesian, weighing any where from 1,000 
to 1.800 pounds with her clean white fat well dis- 
tributed through her muscular system, provesa 
most profitable dairy beef animal. 


‘ 





Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. 
Bolstein-Friesian Asso., F. L. Houghton, Sec’y 
Box 180, Brattleboro. Vt. 








POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. Ati pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
CHESTER WHITES. 


STOCK OF TH 
0. I. C.°S Pure Bred SREeD ING nest na 
83 aged herd boars, service boars, bred and 
open gilts and pigs, for sale. 
EN BROTHERS, 
R. No. 2 Bedford City, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 


PPP PPP Lown 


Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. 
Bred Sows and Gilts and October Pigs, not akin. 
High quality. 

R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 

Sow Pigs 


DUROC-JERSEY PIGS: SOWS, Sow Figs 


all sold; unfarrowed sow pigs all booked, some 
fine boars on hand; write quick, they are going 


fast. = W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 





























Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stcck Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST HOG 


Write us. Our farms are devoted exclusively to the 
production of Berkshires. Breeders in the follow- 
ing States have been supplied from our great herd. 
New York, Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Texas and Porto Rico, Berk- 
shires for foundation a specialty. Every animal 
permanently immune to cholera. 

The Blue Ridge Berkshire Farms, Asheville, N. C. 


ALTAMONT RANGE 


Breeder of Pure-Bred Stock 


PRIZE BERKSHIRE PIGS—All ages. 
From Altamont Premier, and he by Lee’s 
Artful Premier 12th, the champion. 

Also ANGUS CATTLE, Angora Goats, 
and a fine Jack, Address 


P. W. WORDEN, Mer., Tullahoma, Tenn. 




















ROYALLY BRED DUROCS 


At special prices for 60 days. Bred Gilts, 
Bred Sows, Service Boars and Pigs, all ages. 


L, M. Whitaker & Co., Fayetteville, Tenn..R. F.D.1 








MONTROSE FARM DU ROC-JERSEYS 
Home of Gold Bond Again and others of his class. 
Bred sows and gilts. Young service boars. High 
quality. Low price. 
JOHN F. T. ANDERSON, Poindexter, Va. 








TAMWORTHS. 


PLEO 


TAMWORTH All ages. English, Cana- 


dian or American bred. 
PIGS Farrowed by 700 to 900 Ib. 
Champion sows and sired 
by 900 and 1100 lb. Grand Champion boars. 
4 Largest registered prize-winning herd in the 
South. Won 196 pr and 17 cha i hips at 
nine shows in 1912. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 
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Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D, J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R. 1, Winston-Salem, N, C. 








Pure Bred Berkshire Pigs 


Now ready to ship, 8 to 10 weeks o'd, a few pairs 
not related. Also one very fine herd boa 


WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
SYCAMORE, VA. 


. POLAND CHINAS. 
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f Out of stretchy sows and 1000-lb. boars 
Buy them and win. Also Angus cattle 
J. P. VISSERING, Box 7, Alton, Ill, 











MOUNTAIN HOME TAMWORTHS 
Headed by the Grand Champion boar of America. Fifty- 
eight blue and champion ribbons won by this herd in 
1913, at the Forest City, Minn., Wis. and Mich. State fairs. 
Cc d rolicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


orr 
W. Warren Morton, - Russellville, Ky. 








Prof. John Michels has written two of the 
best books for Southern dairymen. They are 
“Dairy Farming’ and “Market Dairying.” 
We can supply them for $1 each. Write 





for list of other dairy books. 











HEREFORDS. 
LA VERNET HEREFORDS 


UL IN SERVICE 
Point Comfort 14th and McCray Fairfax 
Breeding stock for sale. Address 
W. J. DAVIS & CO., Jackson, Miss. 


Herefords ®s%t.2er2 in. fhe, South. 


Booking orders now. 
GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky 


ABERDEEN ANGUS, 


Penn 




















orn 








FOR SALE 
ONE ABERDEEN ANGUS BULL 
2 years old, weight 1150 lbs. One 
Duroc Boar about 200 lbs., 124 years 
old. Both these pure-bred. Selling 
to prevent inbreeding. 
W. T. Covington, Raeford, N.C. 














Angus Cattie—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 


HORSES. 
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Kentucky Jack and 
Percheron Farms. 
We have a big lot of regis- 
tered and high grade 
Percheron mares and the 
best lot of Mammoth jacks 
to be found in Kentucky. 
Also some nice sadd!e and 
driving mares. Special 
prices in car load lots. 
Write or visit our farms. 
COOK & BROWN, Propr’s 
Lexington, Ky. 


-—PACING PROSPECTS— 


Brown Stallion; born March 13, 1912. Sire 
John R. Gentry 2.00%. Dam by Brown Hal 
2.124; she is full sister to dam of Braden 
Direct 2.014. Also Colts and Fillies by John 
R. Gentry 2.00%, McEwen 2.18% and Argot 
Hal 2.0744. No Bargain Sale, All Worth Their 
Price. Address 


EWELL FARM, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


























SADDLERS -AND PONIES. 


wane 


KENTUCKY SADDLERS. 


Registered stallions, mares, 
colts and fillies. Some splen- 
did saddle mares, geldings 
and plantation horses. 
few beautiful 
ponies. Large English Black 
Rigs and Hampshire Bom. 

rite your wants or visit 
our farms. 


J. Ff. COOK, Lexington, Ky. 
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Some New Books. Satur 
HE New Agrarianism,” by Chas. 
W. Dahlgren (Putnam &Co., $1.10 
postpaid) is not a large book, but it 
P — 
touches, with more or less relevancy, 
on a great many topics. The gist of THE 
the author’s contentions are that 
farming has not kept pace in develop-. 
ment with other industries, and that Py. 
the farmer and his problems need ome 
special consideration by the Govern- ne: 
ment. The only remedies he has to | | a Rare es PRES ce hee Soe eae 
offer, however, are larger appropria- os a aia ; : — ——— — AX 
tions for the Department of Agricul- no 
ture, so that it can.teach farmers Al Ss Good Tr ct a me 
more effectively, and the establish- , way a a or the | 
ment of a system of rural credits. that | 


Both of these are things to be desir- | Pe ness. 
ed, but both have been discussed ‘ chick 
many times and neither is likely to 5 them 
solve the problem. One especially in- built 
teresting chapter is that on the . equip 





Agrarian organization in Germany, This trade-mark, the sign of the ae 

which the author evidently regards . . wi 
as something of a model for Ameri- Big Four, will always be found on te 
Books byafarmer |“ .-.-- Bg et Tractor. | Wh enever ie 
° eer “The Care of the Land,”’ by Dr. E. i u see : 18 sign O € 1g our ae 
gertelicone Se Cqusm Belg | Penmin Andre, ye conecen of] you will know that it represents a good tractor = 
talk with the farmers theraselves; | farm life. Some of the chapter head- that year after year has proved its *‘goodness.”’ am st 
Di cuaaue Beaee We ings are: “The Farmstead Beauti. |] Jt represents a smooth running, practical and kind. 
was a farmer thia man knew what | vacations,” “Taxation and Land,” | enduring tractor. But besides all this, it represents a made 
cgay agree poe these | “Socialism and the Farming Spirit,” name that has been built up by always making good. retry 
free books (new editions). Scores of lieder deus fi grins a A Si ae 
ama gare te fg) sendin the book. Published by Orange Judd ize for Every Farm ventu 


reading these books if you are in- Co., at $1.50. 2 a ‘a / sider 
penenel in a better Semele Send x ok Big Four Big Four Big Four as m 
me your name and address today. “Joe, the Book Farmer,” by Garrard the es 
E.W.LaBEAUME,Gen’! Passenger Agent Harris (Harper & Brothers $1.00) is 44 9% 44 RS 4é oe) who 

St. Louis S.W.Ry. (Cotton Belt Route) the story of a Southern Corn Club | 30 45 tages 


























































































































Pierc St. Louis, Mo. : : No 
BAM Pierce Diag, St. Leute, Mo boy who overcame difficulties seldom | i a 
i encountered by the average farmer | MAIL THIS COUPON. TODAY eg 
i . mon 
: aft ; boy, and a won county and State 2 ee ee ee ee eee oe 2 ee Os 2 oe given 
b championships and a trip to W ash- Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co. (Inc.) farms 
4 ington on an acre that wouldn’t | Good Farm Machinery 
‘ “sprout peas.” All in all, it is an in- 881 West Iron Street, Rockford, Ill. as Cra 
spiring story, tho far from being a Please send me free Big Four Catalog. i — = 
faithful picture of Southern condi- that 
tions, or of farming probabilities. a a 
2 And the uncertainty of the author’s ‘ Gee hese erenein ls Sie ier sahe min eve[e SIR 42? ™i- wie nie e1e:¢1wi@\Sloreiel se s1wisi 8/6 6)8/R0i0 2 6:¢,016 6's ock 
Special Introductory Offer | knowledge of what he is trying to . of 
~ teach is often evident. DI 5 ke ee SAR GANS: Kb EE IRS Ka>adedni vat nede wevseatees ween = ‘ 
Old Oak Brand vos _I ge 
+“ x : ter, o 
The Knapp Method of Growing ~~ a style 
R bb R fi Cotton,” (Doubleday, Page & Co., day 
u er NOO ng $1.10 postpaid) is a readable and HI in si 
useful book on cotton culture. Mr. (2) ‘a 
DEFIES THE ELEMENTS Mercier and Mr. Savely, the authors, ; ing b 
Less Than 5 Roll Lots Add 5c a Roll re aged in the F¢ s - - § . : e , ‘ 
‘| siive Demonstration Work ang chix | VE geet Lae Retretern. [o Wee Bann ates min na a 
i Ply Per Square or Roll 75c |, : ; : : For Farmers fetmen by cettingdem yCatenstaneedl F the eoats can be secarne which 
Q« “ “ “ “* Q9% | May account for the misleading title groceries, seed and coke money will Be rattind® | shed— 
3 “ “ “ “ $1.12 of the book. We doubt if there has oe brag a, boigeo se-al rary ed and the freight paid both ways. Could anything ably t 
‘“ $ ” Se with usin our fight against high prices, and buy be fairer? You take norisk. Selling such quantities \ 
Includes Everything Necessary been a Knapp Method of growing a their supplies from us. To buy anything without of goods, insures our supplies being fresh. Money | and o 
To Apply Same. eotton, as distinguished from the first getting our price is like throwing away. money. _ can’t buy better groceries, seed or feed ed g0 
. 
Absolutely Waterproot methods usually employed by good|{} Now Is the Time to Buy Christmas Supplies a 
av Durable farmers, and certainly this excellent | Pride of Elysian Patent Flour, bbl..$4.70 |] Raisins, Seeded, 36 1-Ib. boxes to scrat 
ane Teey little volume of cotton informati | Select Patent Flour, per bbl......... 4.35 MG AIR 00a © ao onert 824-5 Vipnkiocers take ewe .09 rate 
) , ation Mes ° Smvr 3 rom = ‘ 
Samples Free Diamond Half Patent Flour, per bbl. 4.15 | Figs, 2 Smyrna, 12-Ib. boxes, per Ip, .13 betwe 
. could have had a much more appro- Granulated Sugar, 100-Ib. sacks PP ho pete d ee chins i cag) UR Raa aS appre 
= P : . .. beta =e on mee aie me ee Dates, 36 1-Ib boxes to case, per Ib... .09 
Whitaker Paper Co. | priate title. Despite this, however, J — Fac wsyp d Coffee, 25-Ib. sacks, 19 | Currants, 36 1-Ib. boxes to case, per Ib, 10 laid v 
CINCINNATI, 0. we recommend it to all cotton farm- any ie ae es 19 | Citron, 10-1. boxes, per Th... 12... - 16% pe 
‘ na ey, DOT ID... eee eee it Orang * Le ee -Ib oxe 
Order now. This offeris | ETS. s** Rice: Broken, 4c.; Japan, per Ib... .05 Tae — ee ee re 15 eg 
for a short time only. Molasses, Black Strap, gallon ...... -16 | Mixed Nuts, 50-Ih. bag, per Ib.--.-.. "13 S88 
“The Work of the Rural School,” Sew Oricans Molasses, gallon ...... 22] Walnuts, 110-Ib bags, per Ib........ "15 and s. 
slic wake > ‘Fis } 414 , paper y mn a. ie Petal dad tld er 
by J. D. Eggleston and Robert W. ia Mak ah oo. eee Giare Cane weve. cake _— 
4 , - . CM, « . ee . bs orni nges, 3 OX. cee eeeve 26 
Bruere, is published by Harper & — ee =v settee tee e eee eee ig SeeEED. ¥ gradu 
264 Page Book On | Breiner at $1.10. The names ot tho | Seance Goliiv' in Su 10) Haley Voteh, per 400 108 ooo oos $8.25 ing. 
‘ ded nd a xe ree > ats, ye 1) ee -40 72 
> authors should guarantee the quality OR ge eee mgt Ng a eae: ae : Bran, $25.25; Shipstuff, ton $2 ence 1 
f * : seri g alsins, 2 Crown, 20-Ib. boxes, per ° -1¢ Red Dog Feed, ton 30. ou 
Silos and Silage . tis book which is dese ribed as fol Raisins, Seedless, 50-Ib. bags, per Ib. .08%2 | Ground Corn and Oat Feed, ton.... 31.00 t, b 
low 8: The book deals with all es- Terms Cash with order, but where satisfactory references are given goods will be shipped C. O. D. 4 rule, 
1913 copyrighted edition now ready. ry sential subjects, buildings, grounds, Me Fig! Se tea a - mi ev ie her where there isa ee ee ean Our 
Most complete work on this sub- : * . san T8 . é t shows you how we have busted prices on groceries, seed and feed. rite for a wa 
ject published. Used as text-book sanitation, the centralization of FREE a copy. Every time you buy without getting ourtack-bottom price, ‘ts just like throwing away pure-| 
by many Agricultural Colleges. schools, transportation, plans of in- money. Sendforyour copy now. ‘Tell your friends how we are saving you money by our war on prices. tor an 
Gives the facts about Modern Silage * . " Zz e 3 a rare, 
Methods—tells just what you want struction, serteuiture, amusements, EVERYTHING TO EAT FOR Richmond Grain and Provision Company, Sree 
to know, 264 pages—indexed—over 45 illus- | etc.; but it also considers the school, MAN AND BEAST 210 South 10th Street, Richmond, Va. earner 
trations, a vast amount of useful information not as an isolated fact, but h a | . able t 
beiled down for the practical farmer. Tells a 8 1a née act, but as a phase meee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee E 
“How to Make Silage’’—‘‘How to Feed Si- | an an essential phase in the up- . our oO 
re? —" iid Silos’—“Silage Sys- sag ‘ THE BEST Ss THE a | 
ng ERE ig Pegg a li sane eel Crops in | building of the rural community. The I Cc EAPEST. hatchi 
Semi-Arid Regions.’”’ All about a gl Si- | importance of the new rural school as : = Ss q now, © 
los’ and the Use of Silage in Beef Produc- P , ‘ NO OTH FR 5 : > 
tion. Ninth edition now ready. Send for your | 20 expression of a new movement in < hens | 
copy at once. maatone 176 in coin or postage | rural life is emphasized in its broader {| KE IT ee has b 
ont this paper. ; : ; 
ee See. ee a ee aspects.” We wish teachers, school we no 
Silver Manufacturing Co., Salem, Ohie. | officials and parents all over the ever, | 
South- could read it. back 
EASIEST RUNNING MILL| 4” ° these books sent postpaid learne 
A Duplex Mill requires 25% less MADE by us on receipt of price. and w 
power and —- tpn ey oo aaa SS ee a £row 
ther mi ize. 1 - 
anton, shelled ee Eee Love Made Him Light. ee that v 
fir corn, cotton seed, corn in shucks, MOST ing 
sheaf oats or any kind of grain. There Ian Maclaren tells a sweet story of his BEAR MACH 1 NM E : ng he 
is no mill made that for speed and com- native Scotland. While sauntering along a ING POPULAR {t v 
plete grinding equals the country lane one hot afternoon, he met a — set 
bonnie wee lassie who was very red in the N set up 
Kelly Duplex face from the heat, and who breathed heav- or SOLD UNDER ANY OTHER NAME. then 
s . . -ily under the burden of the chubby young- OUR WARRAN' : EV 
Grinding Mill ster she carried in her arms. This meen! is built Ae ene vires MACEINS 3S Man ~aneniunenenns dawn, 
“Tsn’t he too heavy for you?” inquired the nachine is built upon honor, not on contract ; it is made for lifelong service, 3 i 
Feciizoperntad. Bever-ehoken Scat tek skieeabebin. sataimtene Geta NEW HOME and tie sewing machine question will be settled for life. Sold by — 
Any power. Kepectally ad- “He's no’ hivvy, sir?” came the reply, | ®Uthorized dealersonly. All parts are interchangeable. Write for our literature. day, y 
apted for gasol engines. with a smile of loving pride; “he’s ma ed. 
Duplex Mill & Mig. Co., 801313. Sorinafield, Ohio | prither!” THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE. CO., Orange, Mass. Dept. F ’ 
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Saturday, December 6, 1913.] 
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THE STORY OF A SUCCESSFUL 
POULTRY FARM. 


Ti—A ~Beginning With No Equipment 
and Little Knowledge of the Busi- 
ness, 


AM sure that very few women, 

now, taking up poultry raising as 
a means of support, would meet with 
the discouragements and hardships 
that attended our first years of busi- 
ness. No one for miles around kept 
chickens with any idea of profit from 
them. We had never seen a well- 
built henhouse, much less a well- 
equipped farm. Incubators and 
brooders we knew not except in our 
“wild dreams.” 

I have recently read the Weber 
Brothers account of the development 
of their duck business. They state 
that they brought in their first incu- 
bator at night, so that their neigh- 
bors need not know of their folly. I 
am sure our father had the same feel- 
ing about our first investment of this 
kind. The men on the place had not 
made such brilliant successes of their 
farming enterprises that they should 
have been embarrassed even if we 
had made a complete failure in our 
venture. Yet, they seemed to con- 
sider it their duty to discourage us 
as much as possible. It was not of 
the established order and the woman 
who disregards tradition gives hos- 
tages to fate. 

Now, after six years, we have seen 
incubators and brooders become com- 
mon and much more attention is 
given to poultry on some of our 
farms. We are no longer regarded 
as cranks, if indeed we ever were, by 
our neighbors, who seem to be glad 
that we could succeed. Our sole 
stock in trade, the first year, was a 
flock of 35 hens and sundry roosters 
all of various ages and colors, and an 
old shack euphoniously called a 
henhouse. This house was built af- 
ter, or had fallen into the approved 
style of poultry architecture of that 
day. I find many of the same pattern 
in use today. We marred the classic 
(?) outline of this structure by nail- 
ing boards over the cracks on the 
north side. We also built an annex 
which we designed for a scratching 
shed—the first of its kind, and prob- 
ably the last, for it was built on bold 
and original lines. However, it look- 
ed good to the hens and they scratch- 
ed when there was anything to 
scratch for and wallowed and dusted 
between times. Even mongrels could 
appreciate improvement and _ they 
laid well. 

Our plan was to hatch as many 
eggs as possible, sell the cockerels 
and save the pullets for new layers. 
We would build up an egg trade 
gradually and this would be our liv- 
ing. Thus our dreams of independ- 
ence ran and thus they have worked 
out, but not altogether according to 
rule. 

Our next investment was to buy 
pure-bred cockerels and an incuba- 
tor and brooder. The last seemed a 
great outlay to us, $35 in hard- 
earned cash. We had never been 
able to raise chickens with hens and 
our only hope seemed in artificial 
hatching and brooding. We know, 
how, why we could not succeed with 
hens as mothers but the knowledge 
has been very little profit to us for 
we no longer wish to use hens. How- 
ever, if we should be compelled to go 
back to natural methods, we have 
learned how to care for little chicks 
and would not again expect them to 
frow and prosper under conditions 
that would cause even a self-respect- 
ing hog to despair. 

{t was a great day for us when we 
Set up our first incubator. Perhaps, 
then we felt “the wind before the 
dawn, the beginning of a new. day.” 
3ut it was to be a long-drawn-out 
day, with many lessons to be learn- 
ed. We'soon found that the incuba- 


tor would hatch and beat the hens 


at their job, but raising the chick- 
ens, was to be another proposition, 
entirely. For three seasons our 
losses were appalling and our enter- 
prise was only saved from com- 
plete disaster by the noble effort of 
the hens. We had gradually acquir- 
ed full-blooded stock and somehow 
we learned to feed well. From the 
first we conjured with rations and 
the hens approved. 


You may be sure we studied the 
feeding question from the standpoint 
of economy as well as efficiency. Each 
year we managed to save 150 to 200 
pullets out of the wreck of our chick- 
en raising, and from the sales of eggs 
we realized a good profit. We had 
begun to establish a nice trade, be- 
ing one of the few producers of a 
regular supply of fresh eggs in our 
market. But our distressing losses 
of little chicks ate up our profits and 
while we paid expenses and made im- 
provements, we came out about even 
for three years. 


We had paid for two 250-egg in- 
cubators, one 140-egg machine, five 
brooders and three houses for hens. 
Not so bad, as figures go, but we 
could not see how we were to make 
any headway without raising chick- 
ens with less expense. This we could 
not seem to Jearn and we resolved to 
try one more year and quit—and I 
believe it would have been time. 

MISS MARY WALKER. 

Horn Lake, Miss. 





The Farm Poultryman’s Advantages. 


T IS questionable if farmers as a 

rule, realize what advantages 
they have> over the city, village or 
large commercial poultrymen and the 
specialists, in the most economical 
production of poultry and poultry 
products. a 


The farmer has practically unlim- 
ited space, and can rotate his poultry 
houses and pens from one part of the 
farm to another, as he finds best. At 
one time the flocks are running on 
winter-growing grain or legume 
crops. When large fields are plowed 
or harrowed a feast of insect life is 
there for the active foragers. When 
small grain is harvested, the stubble 
furnishes a rich harvest for poultry 
to glean. In turn, the orchard serves 
a purpose also. All of these changes 
and more serve a double purpose, 
the avoidance of disease in the flock 
from too long continued occupancy 
of any run, and the utilization by the 
fowl of large quantities of grain 
feeds and insect life, furnishing al- 
most complete ‘‘balanced rations’”’ 
that cost the farmer nothing. Really 
the changes of the flocks are a bene- 
fit to the crops from the destruction 
of so many insects, worms, beetles, 
etc., injurious to them, and thus, in- 
directly, the poultry add to the farm- 
ers crop profits. 

This method of management also 
is advantageous as it results in 
increased vigor, and fertility of the 
flocks. Where a surburban or com- 
mercial poultryman may expect, out 
of 500 eggs put into an incubator, a 
hatch of 175 to 200 chicks, the in- 
creased fertility of, the farm-raised 
stock will give the farmer 225 to 275 
chicks, ‘‘strong and healthy.” This 
difference in vigor and _ fertility 
makes a big margin of profit. All 
these benefits the suburban or com- 
mercial breeders can secure only at 
considerable expense. 

Beyond this, the feeds consumed 
in village flocks or large “‘plants’”’ are 
usually all bought in regular mar- 
kets at full prices. 
the other hand, produces quite a 
portion of the materials .as his regu- 
lar sale crops. In marketing these, 
there is the cost of hauling to mar- 
ket, and time consumed in making 
sales. By using a portion for poul- 
try, the ‘farmer provides a home mar- 
ket at full prices,.saving all the ex- 
pense of marketing in town. 
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140 EGG INCUBATOR 
140 Chick Brooger 


relent Pald fy 
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Roeki triple walle copper 
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Ware rn free 
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ex 
Money back if Not ri 
IRONCLAD INCUBATOR, oo. 
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EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


&, C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes 
ans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian Fo Duck Eggs, $2.00 forii. Send for fol- 
der. It’s free 
Exhibited 10 birds atthe great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won $firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props.,R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 
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Early Hatched, Pure Bred, $2.00 each. 
Barred, White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, 
Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, White and 
= Orpingtons, White and Brown Leg- 
orns. 
A. & M. College and Experiment Station, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 



























GET MY CATALOGUE before buying 
BUFF ORPINGTONS 
Bargains in breeding stock. 
CLAUDE F. DEAL, Landis, N. C. 







S. C. White Leghorae, &. C. Reds, White Rocks 


winners of the blue. Hens, pullets, coekerels, and 
cocks for sale—$1 to $10 each. Baby chix a specialty. 
Utility $10 per 100 Book yuur orders in time. Write 
your wants. Pledmont Poultry Verdes, Henry, N. C. 














White Leghorn Pullets 


Young’s Strain. 
50 White Leghorn Pullets at $1.00 Each. 
Breeder of High Class White ig oe 












T. W. SECREST, Wyck, S. C. 
pain dag Finished Lumber 
ber aeute Always Sells 


work it up — get 
that sure money 
yourselves. Use the 


Hustler Planer 
and Matcher 
for flooring, ceiling. weather- 

boarding, etc. None better, costs litule 
—makes money quickly. Write today for circular 
and prices. 


SALEM IRON WORKS 
305 S. Liberty St. Winston-Salem, N. Ge 
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every day in the year. 
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Rubber Heols. 


a today fortermsand 
Flexible Soles. 


sample out-fit, in- 
cledina oa evice for taking measure, 
THOMAS SHOE CO., 1855 Home St., Dayton, Ohio- 





You can make money by advertis- 
ing what you have to sell in The 
Progressive Farmer. You can save 
money by buying from our advere 
tisers. 
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Many Times You Have Wished For 





A Home With Trees and Shrubs 





ON a hot day you have looked for the cool 6 of 

ou 
have noticed the flowering shrubs in your neigh- 
bor’s yard and decided you would have soéme just as 


a maple, a linden, or a row of evergreens. 


nice, some day. 


Every home in the South should have shade 
trees, shrubs and roses. The cost isn’t very much— 
ten dollars will get an assortment, that will make 
your home pleasanter for you and the children, be- 
sides increasing the actual cash value. Wouldn’t 
you pay a hundred dollars more for a place with 
shade trees and rose garden than for the same place 


with only a bare lawn? So would any man. 


Lindley’s Trees and Shrubs Are 
Grown Specially for the South 


We have made a study of trees for the South and 
have selected the kinds best suited for general plant- 
ing.: These include the Maples, Elm, Linden, Ash, 
Poplar, Sweet Gum, and others. For special pur- 
poses we have the Dogwood, Honey Locust, Fringe, 
Magnolia, Texas Umbrella, and various flowering 


shrubs 


Tell us about your place, and let us heip you to 
make it more beautiful. Our new catalogue contains 
a complete list of shade and ornamental trees, 


shrubs, roses, fruit trees and plants. 
Send today for a copy. 











J. Van Lindley Nursery Co. pomona,’x. c. 


Box 106, 





















Plant Some Apple Trees 
Around Your Home Place 


four years. 





South. 


oe eee 


Trees set this season should produce some apples in 
When ten years old you may expecta barrel or 
more from eachtree. You can make the trees produce crops 
every year if you care for them right. 
Plant Carolina-Grown Trees for Results 
Our trees are given expert care from budding to digging. 
They are the best for the South for they are grown for the 


Get Our New Catalogue Today 


It will help you to select the right varieties at the right 
price—we have no agents, but sell directto you. Write now 


HOWARD NURSERY CO., - Box 106, - Stovall, N.C. 





















sin 


Japan Persimmons for Profit 


xpanding markets demand more of this 
luscious fruit. Thrives throughout the cotton- 


belt. Easy to w. Gives large returns for 
little labor. ant Taber’s trees for 
results. True to name, strong, thrifty. 


Get Our 1914 Oatalogue.—Fully describes 
the best varieties an: w to grow them. Also 
jeares Fruite, ach: ams, Lae a eae 

igs, Grapes, an 
South. Sent free if you write. 


GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES CO 
Rose Ave., Glen Saint Mary, Florida 
7 Rigs of 
All Sizes 
All Uses 
f Catalog 
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The Leader Sprayer 
for up-to-date orchard- 
ists keeps 10 nozzles go- 
ing with 200 lbs. pres- 
sure. Most satisfactory 


Sprayers, etc. 
catalogue describes en- 
tireline. Write for it, 
Also spraying formula, 
dar an let 
sprayin g directions, 
Address 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 109 11th St., Elmira, N.Y. 









They save your crop, increase the yield 
and improve the quality, Our Spray Cal- 
endar shows when to spray and what 
mate: use. Our ‘‘Spray’’ booklet 
shows 70 combinations of 


“IRONA 
















Bucket, Barrel, Power and 
Traction Sprayers for 
orchardand fieldcrops 
other uses. Built 
complete or in units— 
buy just what you 
meed. Ask your deal 
er to show them and 
let Uncle Sam bring 
you the rest of the 
story and the spray 
calendar. Also “‘Iron 
Age Farm and Garden 
_ News” free. 
Bateman M'f’g Co. 
Boxi894 
Grenloch, HN. J. 

















We Can Supply ALL Your 
Planting Needs 


Royal Palm Nusseries are unique 
in that they have everything needed 
by the South in plants, trees, shrubs, 
etc,, fer any purpose. llthe com- 
mon kindsare here in abundance; 
many new and rare things can be 
obtained only from us. 

Trees and shrubs grown here thrive 
throughout the temperate zone as 
well as in tropical and subtropical 
latitudes, Metietnen tts 

Our Catalog Tells You What 
You Should Plant 

Poth fruit and economic trees and 
plants and those forhome ground 
planting and indoor use are described 
and illustrated according to the sec- 
tions in which by Fem thrive—as 

mi- ca. 
sera erec ne gook 


i 
=< oat out what is 


126 Benedict Ave., 
Oneceo, Fla. 
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WE OFFER FOR THIS SEASONS 
TRADE A MAGNIFICIENT STOCK 
—OF— 


SATSUMA ORANGES 


- PECANS 


And A General Line of Nursery 
Stock. 
Our Catalogue will interest you. 


SUMMIT NURSERIES 


MONTICELLO, FLORIDA 


























SPRAYING 


DOU BL RESULTS 


by saving half the solution and labor with the 


Ten different styles. 
special offer. 















STRAWBERRIES 
Write for this beautifully illus- 

trated book—full of inf ti 
for fruit growers, farmers and 
gardeners. Lists and describes 
Allen's hardy, prolific, correctly 
grown berry plants —Strawber- 
ries, Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Grapes, Currants, etc. ~all the 
best, new and standard varieties 
and guaran true-to-name. 

Write today for free copy 


W. FP. ALLEN 
121 Market St,, Salisbury, Md. 














Agents wanted. f 
Rochester Spray Pump Co. 
224Broadway, Rochester, N. Y. 
10 DAYS FREE TRIAL o— 
o 
Money 






Send us your name 
and address with 10 
cents for postage, and we 
will send you this high-grade 
hollow ground razor on 10 days 
free trial. Shave with it as often as 
; you please, then if you wish to keep it, send 
$1.50 for our fine strop and hone and the razor is yours. 
CAROLINA CUTLERY CO., Dept. A 
Box 402, Greensboro, N.C. 


| 
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WHEN BUYING THE FRUIT TREES 


Buy Only From Nurseries Which 
Have Been Inspected and Certified, 
—and Demand That Trees be Fum- 
igated. 


ERSONS who intend to buy fruit 

trees should take such precau- 
tions as they can to get healthy 
trees, and this is especially impor- 
ant for those who are planting large 
orchards. 


The spread.of serious insect pests 
(especially San Jose scale) and fun- 
gus diseases has resulted in laws re- 
quiring nurseries to be inspected each 
year, and forbidding the sale of stock 
unless and until the nursery shall re- 
ceive a certificate from the inspection 
authorities stating that it has been 
inspected, found satisfactory and is 
licensed. In North Carolina (and the 
same is true of the other Southeas- 
tern States) each shipment or deliv- 
ery of nursery stock should have such 
a certificate attached, so that each 
customer can thus assure ‘himself 
that the nursery has been inspected 
and certified. 

In years past there was a tendency 
to rely too implicitly on the certifi- 
cate and to believe that a certificate 
was an absolute guarantee that no 
stock purchased from the nursery 
could by chance be infested with ser- 
ious pests. It was inevitable despite 
the best efforts of both inspector and 
nurserymen, that San Jose _ scale 
should sometimes be distributed on 
stock from nurseries that were certi- 
fied. But the continued pressure by 
inspectors, combined with increasing 
care by nurserymen, and a modera- 
tion of demands by purchasers, is 
bringing all parties to a better mu- 
tual understanding,—and now, in- 
stead of these three parties repre- 
senting three nfore or less conflicting 
views, the lines of demarkation are 
disappearing, we find their objects 
and interests to be identical, and 
their methods being more and more 
harmonized. 

To amend for imperfections in in- 
spection, and to checkmate the per- 
sistence of San Jose scale in spread- 
ing “unbeknownst’’ to the nursery- 
men,—another requirement is in 
force in most states,—namely, that 
all stock likely to be infested by San 
Jose scale must be fumigated with a 
poisonous gas before it is shipped 
from the nursery. It is net practica- 
ble for the inspectors to actually see 
that all stock is fumigated but they 
do see to it that each nursery has a 
suitable tight box or room for fumi- 
gating, and each nurseryman is sent 
specific directions for fumigating. 
Fumigation, carefully, properly and 
thoroughly done is the one greatest 
safeguard against the shipment of 
scale on trees. Theoretically it is 
perfect,—in practice it is nearly per- 
fect. 

The reader may ask—if the in- 
spection is not actually a guarantee 
of stock, then why should I buy only 
from an inspected nursery? Because 
the inspection officials will not issue a 
certificate to a nursery where scale 
and diseases are rampant. The in- 
spector knows that his own reputa- 
tion is involved and, therefore, he 
will only certify when he feels that 
the nursery is in creditable condition. 
If you buy from a nursery which has 
not been inspected and certified, 
neither you nor anyone else knows 
what the condition of that stock may 
be. 

And how can the purchaser be sure 
that his trees have been fumigated? 
Unfortunately he cannot be absolute- 
ly sure, but if he buys only from nur- 
series of known reputable standing, 
specifies to the nurseryman‘that he 
wants the trees fumigated and has a 
positive statement from the nursery- 
man that the trees in his shipment 
were fumigated,—he is at least a 
great deal safer on this point than if 
he buys from an unknown agent or 





from an unknown nursery. Hence, 





the oft-repeated advice,—buy only 
from a reputable nursery which you 
know has a valid certificate of in- 
spection,—and demand that the fruit 
trees be fumigated before they are 
shipped to you. 

All persons who are really famil- 
iar with nursery trade and fruit- 
growing conditions know that the 
San Jose scale is widespread and 
must inevitably continue to spread 
until it becomes universal. But. it 
has lost its terrors for the well-in- 
formed fruit-grower,—all he needs 
and asks is that the trees be in strong 
vigorous condition when they come 
to him so that he can make a fair 
start with his orchard,—he expects 
to spray his orchard anyhow. But 
he rightfully expects and demands 
that both nurseryman and inspector 
shall do their part to see that he shall 
receive healthy trees,—as far as pos- 
sible free from infection by the more 
serious pests. 
protection to be always and invaria- 
bly perfect, and he expects to be rea- 
dy to meet the emergency when pests 
appear. And it is to meet this sensi- 
ble and reasonable demand, that both 
nurserymen and inspectors should 
lend their best and most conscien- 
tious efforts. 

FRANKLIN SHERMAN, Jr., 


N. C. State Entomologist. 





HOW TO HANDLE THE PEACH 
TREES. 





Look Over Them Carefully When 
They Come and Be Sure They Are 
Set Out Right. 


HEN the frosts come, the leaves 

fall and the peach trees become 
dormant. It is then that the farmer 
begins to think of replanting his or- 
chard, or perhaps set out a new one. 
It matters not whether one is going 
to plant only one tree or a hundred 
acres, there are a few things that one 
must do if they are to have the very 
best. of success with their work of 
tree planting. 


It pays well to look carefully to 
the root system of the young trees 
before setting. If trees come from a 
commercial nursery, look over them 
carefully for any signs of disease. If 
any are visible, it might be best to 
turn down the shipment for one does 
not want to risk the introduction of 
some fatal disease into his orchard 
through a lot of infected trees. If 
the signs are not of a sufficient na- 
ture to warrant this, then disinfect- 
ing will not be out of order. All 
bruised or broken roots should be 
pruned off and the trees set out soon 
as possible after being removed from 
the nursery. If it is necessary to hold 
the trees a few days before setting, 
the roots should be wrapped in moss 
and kept wet, or they could be im- 
bedded in wet sand. Care must be 
taken that they do not get “frosted,” 
that is, frozen. 


The holes should be dug large 
enough to receive the whole root sys- 
tem without any of the roots being 
cramped. It is a good plan to have 
the holes larger than is needed for 
the roots, for the larger the hole 
the more space you will have to put 
in rich, mellow loam for the little 
rootlets to make their start in when 
springtime comes. I find people who 
have used dynamite to make the 
holes for setting trees are all well 
pleased with the results. Dynamite 
not only makes a hole of sufficient 
size but it pulverizes the soil and 
breaks up the subsoil to a greater 
depth than one will do with a post- 
hole digger, or a spade. When the 
holes are made, no matter whether 
with dynamite or tool, and the young 
tree is set therein, finely pulverized 
loamy soil should be sifted in all 
among the roots. This getting the 
soil well firmed is essential to suc- 
cess. 

When the hole is filled, I pour in 
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water, about a bucketful. This set- 
tles the dirt evenly about the roots. 
By taking hold of the top of the tree 
and gently pulling it up about an 
inch gives the roots a little down- 
ward slope, which is natural for them 
to have. If we do not do this we are 
liable to have some of the roots with 
the tip, ends higher up in the ground 
than the base of the roots. . The soil 
used to fill in around the roots 
should be a mellow loam. Barnyard 
manure should not be mixed with it. 
If one wants to use some barnyard 
manure for fertilizing, it should be 
put on top of the ground around the 
trees. The winter rains will leach 
out the fertility and it will soak into 
the ground where the young tree’s 
roots can take it up next spring. If 
the manure is put into the hole with 
the roots bad results from firing may 
result. 

The tops of the peach trees should 
be cut back to within eighteen inches 
of the ground. This will cause the 
trees to head low, which is very de- 
sirable. The trees should receive a 
little incline toward the South, as 
this will enable growth.to shade bet- 
ter the bodies of the trees and the 
ground about the roots. : 

In setting the peach orchard do 
not make the mistake made by many, 
that of setting the trees too closely. 
They should not be closer than eigh- 
teen feet each way. Orchards that 


are closer set do not allow sufficient | 


space for the cultivation of the trees 
or the circulation of air. Trees, like 


. other plants, need sufficient space for 


development. A. M. LATHAM. 





North Carolina Wins Highest Award 


ORTH Carolina came in for high- 

est honors at the National Pomo- 
logical Meeting in Washington No- 
vember 17-21, capturing the eoveted 
Wilder silver medal, the highest 
award of the Society, for the best 
eollection of fruits and nuts, and also 
special prizes on the two best varie- 
ties of apples, the Sparger and the 
Bonum. This exhibit was collected 
by Prof. W. N. Hutt, State Horticul- 
turist, who has brought North Caro- 
lina into very favorable notice as a 
fruit-growing state through this and 
other exhibits the past few years. 
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“Virtually A 
Co-operative Farmers’ Club 
of Thousands of Members!” 


ULTIPLY the savings you farmers have effect- 

ed through “clubs” buying fertilizers, seeds, 

5 How to etc., in larger quantities to get lower prices,—and 

you have some idea of the effect of thousands of farm- 

Lower ers combining their entire purchases,—not only fertil- 
the Cost of izers, and seeds, but everything you need! 


ae Buy All You Need—Below 
Livine “Rock-Bottom” Prices! 


Participate in this huge enterprise, and you not only share 
in its profits, but you will be able to buy your entire supplies, 
: farm-implements, household goods, foods,—everything, from 
your own stores, at figures that stand without equal in this 


, try. 
UNION™ How You Can Save Money 
STORES Learn how you Ps ere copy ier in this big co- 


operative enterprise,—how you can buy at lower prices, how 
RICHMOND, VA. every dollar you spend for the things you need, goes to swell 
naw to eer complete inirmauot the dividends your shares earn. It will pay you to act 
piucea ‘nefore the farmers of igs promptly and get the complete facts. You incur no obliga- 





























a Mail it before you turn this tion, no expense. 
UNION STORES, INC., 7th and Franklin Sts., Richmond, Va. Share in the Success 


cost, your “easy payment plan” and your plan of allowing commissions to-share- of the 
holders. Send me:your free booklet, “How to Lower the Cost of Living.” 


Put my name on your list to receive your big catalog as soon as it is issued_-_ | | SOUTHS FIRST BIG 
[RE ON ey ar en a ee 7: Aa ; MAIL-ORDER 


| CO-OPERATIVE 


I am interested in the shares of your Co-operative Mail-Order House,—their a 
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Alcohol a Cause of Race Degeneraey. 


R. C. W: SALEEBY made some 

important statements with re- 
spect to the fact that alcohol is a ra- 
cial poison at a recent meeting of the 
Society for the Study of Inebriety in 
London. 

“Bertholet, the Swiss scientist,” 




















glands from the bloodstream.” Be W C { rtabl 
“The work of Bertholet and Stock- arm, om 0 e 

ard,’”’ says Dr. Saleeby, “‘explains why ri e 

more signs of racial degeneracy are And Well This Wint 

not to be observed after generations 

of drinking, as the fanatics who still 

champion alcohol suggest should be 





The cheery warmth of a “Richmond Heater’ in 
your home will be a deligitt and comfort to every 








member of the family during the cold winter months, 





61 Children in 10 Very Temperate Families 
Wj 5—Died in Infancy 
@ 2—St. Vitus Dance 
@ 2—Backward —Not Idiotic 
@ 2—Defornied 


eee 


Defective Children 18 % 





Alcoholism and Degeneracy 


Investigation made by Prof. Demme, Bem, 1878-1889. 








For 56 years we have been building the best 
heaters that money can buy—They are heating 
thousands of homes economically and well. 


RICHMOND 


57 Children in 10 intemperate Families 
GE — 25 Died in Infancy 


§@ 1—St. Vitus Danee— Idiotic 

Hi 6—Idiotic 

IHS —Deforwsed Heaters and Ranges 
i Dente are made from very best materials. No 
Gi S—Epileptic “‘scrap iron”’ or other cheap, unsatisfactory 
NE 10 Normal iron or steel enters into their manufacture. 


Defective Children 82.5 ® Scientific study has taught us the best 








Normal Children 82 % Normal Children 17.5 % ways to build the best stoves and ranges 
Copyright'1910, hy Scientife Temperance Pedersen for every purpose and for every kind of 
Th b liagram shows the result of an 1 n-years’ study of hild f ten fuel at L apse easy reach of 
ne above Giagre shows e res of 2 eleven-years § ay ecnilidren of e 
temperate families, with 61 children, as compared with ten intemperate families, to all, Write today for your copy of one 
Which 57 children were born. These figures speak for themlseves and afford a striking -of our new catalogs. 
illustration of the importance of ‘Protecting Parenthood from Alcohol.” 





he said, ‘thas made 210 autopsies, of 
Which 100 were upon chronic alco- 
holics, and in 82 per cent he found 
morbid changes due to alcoholism. 
“‘Bertholet’s work teaches him 


that the reproductive glands are 
more sensitive to alcoholic intoxica- 
tion than any other organs. He also 
finds a simple explanation of this 
fact, which his paper demonstrates, 


in the observations of Nicloux and 
Renault, who have demonstrated the 
remarkable rapidity with which al- 
cohol passes into the reproductive 


A postat wil! bring it. Just say whether 
you need a stove, range or heater and we 
Let this “Welcome” heater Will semd the proper book, together with 





the case. The evidence shows that 
not long after alcohol begins to in- 





jure the germ-cells to an extent that a ime chill in yourhomeon mame of a good ec: Peed B Apa ~— will 
¥ at na ariniant alts ated 3 cold and frosty mornings. ladly show you “‘Richmond” goods, 
ean be microsc opically recognized, it For quick heating at small 4 y ¥ 4 
puts an end to their production alto- CONS, RoE REED we seen the 

c aes i teeta ie | eal “Wa Puen equal of the stove. Beauti- 
gether. Large ly, alcohol kills the fully finished in nickel and RICHMOND STOVE Co 
race outright, and the evidence of polished ome and built = > 
ie x << 7 5 ¢ service. ou can see this 
degeneracy produced by it, short of stove at our dealer's. If you 
extinction, depends upon the off- don’t know him—write us Ic H N D, : 
spring produced during that period BOW 





of its action which intervenes be- 








tween the stage when no harm is yet] IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL, IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVER- 
done and the stage when fatal harm]! TISE IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURE [IT WILL 
is done.’’—London Public Opinion.| PAY YOU BECAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 
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YHE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





Many Times You Have Wished For| 





A Home With Trees and Shrubs 





a maple, a linden, or a row of evergreens 


nice, some day. 


trees, shrubs and roses. 
sides increasing the actual cash value. 


with only a bare lawn? So would any man. 


Poplar, Sweet Gum, and others. 


shrubs 


make it more beautiful. 


shrubs, roses, fruit trees and plants. 
Send today for a copy. 


ON a hot day you have looked for the cool — of 

ou 
have noticed the flowering shrubs in your neigh- 
bor’s yard and decided you would have sémejust as 


Every home in the South should have shade 
The cost isn’t very much— 
ten dollars will get an assortment, that will make 
your home pleasanter for you and the children, be- 
Wouldn't 
you pay a hundred dollars more for a place with 
shade trees and rose garden than for the same place 


Lindley’s Trees and Shrubs Are 
Grown Specially for the South 


We have made a study of trees for the South and 
have selected the kinds best suited for general plant- 
ing.- These include the Maples, Elm, Linden, Ash, 
For special pur- 
poses we have the Dogwood, Honey Locust, Fringe, 
Magnolia, Texas Umbrella, and various flowering 


Tell us about your place, and let us heip you to 
Our new catalogue contains 
a complete list of shade and ornamental trees, 





d.Van Lindtes Nayeee r-y” Co 


Pormone. 














J. Van Lindley Nursery Co. romona’s. c 


Box 106, 














four years. 


South, 








Plant Some Apple Trees 
Around Your Home Place 


Trees set this season should produce some apples in 
When ten years old you may expect a barrel or 
more from eachtree. You can make the trees produce crops 
every year if you care for them right. 
Plant Carolina-Grown Trees for Results 
Our trees are given expert care from budding to digging. 
They are the best for the South for they are grown for the 


Get Our New Catalogue Today 


It will help you to select the right varieties at the right 
price—we have no agents, but sell directto you. Write now 


HOWARD NURSERY CO., - Box 106, - 


Stovall, N. C. 














Japan Pideaiak br or Profit 


markets demand more of this 


ar fruit. Thrives thro 
elt. Easy to w. Gives large returns for 
little labor. ant Taber’s trees for 
results. True to name, strong, thrifty. 

Get Our 1914 Oatalogue.—Fully describes 
the best varieties one how to grow them. Also 
Citrus Fruite, Peac ams, Persimmons, 
Figs, Grapes entails the 

South. Sent free it 9 you write. 

GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES CO 
Rose Ave., Glen Saint Mary, Florida 


Rigs of 
All Sizes 
red a Alj Uses 


The Leader Sprayer 


for up-to-date orchard- 


out the cotton- 


















FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 109 11th St., Elmira, N.Y. 
|e Ta a WAGE A NTL Cn er REET NO eR LoS ch 





They save your crop, increase the yield 
and improve the quality, Our Spray Cal- 
endar shows when to Spray and what 
materials to use. Our ‘‘Spray’’ booklet 
shows 70 combinations of 


a 


Bucket, Barrel, Power and 
Traction Sprayers for 
orchardand fieldcrops 
other uses. Built 
complete or in units— 
buy just what you 





let Uncle Sam bring 
you the rest of the 
story and the Spray 
calendar. Also “‘Iron 
Age Farm and Garden 
_ News” free, 








We Can Supply ALL Your 
Planting Needs 


Royal Palm Nusseries are unique 
in that they have everything needed 
by the South in plants, trees, shrubs, 
etc., for any purpose. Allthe com- 
mon kindsare Here in abundance; 
many new and rare things can be 
obtained only from us. 

Trees and shrubs grown here thrive 
throughout the temperate zone as 
well as in tropical and subtropical 
latitudes. cnet Cathatun 0s 

Our Catal is You What 
You $ Should Piant 

Both fruit and aa trees and 
plants and those forhome ground 
planting and indoor use are described 
and illustrated according to the sec- 
tions in which — Fey thrive—as 
tem’ rate, semi-tropica 
an Toa The book 


126 Benedict Ave., 
Oneeo,Fla. 








SPRAYERS ScFmui] 


WE OFFER FOR THIS SEASONS 
TRADE A MAGNIFICIENT STOCK 
—OFr— 


SATSUMA ORANGES 


- PECANS 


And A General Line of Nursery 
Stock. 


Our Catalogue will interest you. 


SUMMIT NURSERIES 


MONTICELLO, FLORIDA 


























DOUBLE “%fcuits 
by saving half the solution and labor with the 
“Kant-Klog” Sprayer 


Nine different sprays from same norzle— 


or an 
Ten different styles. 
er. wanted. 


Rochester Spray Pump Co. 
224Broadway, Rochester, N. Y. 



















STRAWBERRIES 
Write for this beautifully illus- 
trated book—full of information 
for fruit growers, farmers and 
gardeners. Lists and describes 
Allen’s hardy, prolific, correctly 
grown berry D asites Sirewtor- 
ries, R Bla 
Grapes, Curremts, etc. —all the 
best, new and standard varieties 
and guaranteed true-to-name. 
Write today for free copy 


W. F. ALLEN 
121 Marketst,, Salisbury, Md. 
















10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 







Send us your name 

and address with 10 

cents for postage, and we 

will send you this high-grade 

hollow ground razor on 10 days 

free trial. Shave with it as often as 

you please, then if you wish to keep it, send 

$1.50 for ped _ strop and hone and the razor is yours. 
OLINA CUTLERY CO., Dept. A 





ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 








WHEN BUYING THE FRUIT TREES 


Buy Only From Nurseries Which 
Have Been Inspected and Certified, 
—and Demand That Trees be Fum- 
igated. 


ERSONS who intend to buy fruit 

trees should take such precau- 
tions as they can to get healthy 
trees, and this is especially impor- 
tant for those who are planting large 
orchards. 

The spread.cf serious: insect pests 
(especially San Jose scale) and fun- 
gus diseases has resulted in laws re- 
quiring nurseries to be inspected each 
year, and forbidding the sale of stock 
unless and until the nursery shall re- 
ceive a certificate from the inspection 
authorities stating that it has been 
inspected, found satisfactory and is 
licensed. In North Carolina (and the 
same is true of the other Southeas- 
tern States) each shipment or deliv- 
ery of nursery stock should have such 
a certificate attached, so that each 
customer can thus assure ‘himself 
that the nursery has been inspected 
and certified. 

In years past there was a tendency 
to rely too implicitly on the certifi- 
cate and to believe that a certificate 
was an absolute guarantee that no 
stock purchased from the nursery 
could by chance be infested with ser- 
ious pests. It was inevitable despite 
the best efforts of both inspector and 
nurserymen, that San Jose scale 
should sometimes be distributed on 
stock from nurseries that were certi- 
fied. But the continued pressure by 
inspectors, combined with increasing 
care by nurserymen, and a modera- 
tion of demands by purchasers, is 
bringing all parties to a better mu- 
tual understanding,—and now, in- 
stead of these three parties repre- 
senting three nf®re or less conflicting 
views, the lines of demarkation are 
disappearing, we find their objects 
and interests to be identical, and 
their methods being more and more 
harmonized. 

To amend for imperfections in in- 
spection, and to checkmate the per- 
sistence of San Jose scale in spread- 
ing “unbeknownst” to the nursery- 
men,—another requirement is in 
force in most states,—namely, that 
all stock likely to be infested by San 
Jose scale must be fumigated with a 
poisonous gas before it is shipped 
from the nursery. -It is net practica- 
ble for the inspectors to actually see 
that all stock is fumigated but they 
do see to it that each nursery has a 
suitable tight box or room for fumi- 
gating, and each nurseryman is sent 
specific directions for fumigating. 
Fumigation, carefully, properly and 
thoroughly done is the one greatest 
safeguard against the shipment of 
scale on trees. Theoretically it is 
perfect,—in practice it is nearly per- 
fect. 

The reader may ask—if the in- 
spection is not actually a guarantee 
of stock, then why should I buy only 
from an inspected nursery? Because 
the inspection officials will not issue a 
certificate to a nursery where scale 
and diseases are rampant. The in- 
spector knows that his own reputa- 
tion is involved and, therefore, he 
will only certify when he feels that 
the nursery is in creditable condition. 
If you buy from a nursery which has 
not been inspected and _ certified, 
neither you nor anyone else knows 
what the condition of that stock may 
be. 

And how can the purchaser be sure 
that his trees have been fumigated? 
Unfortunately he cannot be absolute- 
ly sure, but if he buys only from nur- 
series of known reputable standing, 
specifies to the nurseryman’that he 
wants the trees fumigated and has a 
positive statement from the nursery- 
man that the trees in his shipment 
were fumigated,—he is at least a 
great deal safer on this point than if 
he buys from an unknown agent or 





Box 402, ° Greensboro, N. C. 


from an unknown nursery. Hence, 


the oft-repeated advice,—buy only 
from a reputable nursery which you 
know has a valid certificate of in- 
spection,—and demand that the fruit 
trees be fumigated before they are 
shipped to you. 

All persons who are really famil- 
iar with nursery trade and fruit- 
growing conditions know that the 
San Jose scale is widespread and 
must inevitably continue to spread 
until it becomes universal. But. it 
has lost its terrors for the well-in- 
formed fruit-grower,—all he needs 
and asks is that the trees be in strong 
vigorous condition when they come 
to him so that he can make a fair 
start with his orchard,—he expects 
to spray his orchard anyhow. But 
he rightfully expects and demands 
that both nurseryman and inspector 
shall do their part to see that he shall 
receive healthy trees,—as far as pos- 
sible free from infection by the more 
serious pests. He doesn’t expect the 
protection to be always and invaria- 
bly perfect, and he expects to be rea- 
dy to meet the emergency when pests 
appear. And it is to meet this sensi- 
ble and reasonable demand, that both 
nurserymen and ’inspectors should 
lend their best and most conscien- 
tious efforts. 

FRANKLIN SHERMAN, ZJr., 


N. C. State Entomologist. 








HOW TO HANDLE THE PEACH. 
TREES. 





Look Over Them Carefully When 
They Come and Be Sure They Are 
Set Out Right. 


HEN the frosts come, the leaves 

fall and the peach trees become 
dormant. It is then that the farmer 
begins to think of replanting his or- 
chard, or perhaps set out a new one. 
It matters not whether one is going 
to plant only one tree or a hundred 
acres, there are a few things that one 
must do if they are to have the very 
best. of success with their work of 
tree planting. 


It pays well to look carefully to 
the root system of the young trees 
before setting. If trees come from a 
commercial nursery, look over them 
carefully for any signs of disease. If 
any are visible, it might be best to 
turn down the shipment for one does 
not want to risk the introduction of 
some fatal disease into his orchard 
through a lot of infected trees. If 
the signs are not of a sufficient na- 
ture to warrant this, then disinfect- 
ing will not be out of order. All 
bruised or broken roots should be 
pruned off and the trees set out soon 
as possible after being removed from 
the nursery. If it is necessary to hold 
the trees a few days before setting, 
the roots should be wrapped in moss 
and kept wet, or they could be im- 
bedded in wet sand. Care must be 
taken that they do not get “frosted,” 
that is, frozen. 

The holes should be dug large 
enough to receive the whole root sys- 
tem without any of the roots being 
cramped. It is a good plan to have 
the holes larger than is needed for 
the roots, for the larger the hole 
the more space you will have to put 
in rich, mellow loam for the little 
rootlets to make their start in when 
springtime comes. I find people who 
have used dynamite to make the 
holes for setting trees are all well 
pleased with the results. Dynamite 
not only makes a hole of sufficient 
size but it pulverizes the soil and 
breaks up the subsoil to a greater 
depth than one will do with a post- 
hole digger, or a spade. When the 
holes are made, no matter whether 
with dynamite or tool, and the young 
tree is set therein, finely pulverized 
loamy soil should be sifted in all 
among the roots. This getting the 
soil well firmed is essential to suc- 
cess. 

When the hole is filled, I pour in 
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water, about a bucketful. This set- 
tles the dirt evenly about the roots. 
By taking hold of the top of the tree 
and gently pulling it 
inch gives the roots a little down- 
ward slope, which is natural for them 
to have. If we do not do this we are 
liable to have some of the roots with 
the tip, ends higher up in the ground 
than the base of the roots. . The soil 
used to fill in around the roots 
should be a mellow loam. Barnyard 


manure should not be mixed with it. | 
If one wants to use some barnyard | 


manure for fertilizing, it should be 
put on top of the ground around the 
trees. The winter rains will leach 
out the fertility and it will soak into 
the ground where the young tree’s 
roots can take it up next spring. If 
the manure is put into the hole with 
the roots bad results from firing may 
result. 

The tops of the peach trees should 
be cut back to within eighteen inches 
of the ground. This will cause the 
trees to head low, which is very de- 
sirable. The trees should receive a 
little incline toward the South, as 
this will enable growth to shade bet- 
ter the bodies of the trees and the 
ground about the roots. . 

In setting the peach orchard do 
not make the mistake made by many, 
that of setting the trees too closely. 
They should not be closer than eigh- 
teen feet each way. Orchards that 
are closer set do not allow sufficient 
space for the cultivation of the trees 
or the circulation of air. Trees, like 


- other plants, need sufficient space for 


development. A. M. LATHAM. 
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North Carolina Wins Highest Award 


ORTH Carolina came in for high- | 
est honors at the National Pomo- | 
logical Meeting in Washington No- | 


vember 17-21, capturing the eoveted 
Wilder silver medal, the highest 
award of the Society, for the best 
collection of fruits and nuts, and also 
special prizes on the two best varie- 
ties of apples, the Sparger and the 
Bonum. This exhibit was collected 
by Prof. W. N. Hutt, State Horticul- 
turist, who has brought North Caro- 
lina into very favorable notice as a 
fruit-growing state through this and 
other exhibits the past few years. 
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UNION 
STORES 


RICHMOND, VA. 


The coupon below is yours. Use it 
now to get complete information 
about the greatest opportunity ever 
placed before the farmers of the 
South. Mail it before you turn this 
page. 


ULTIPLY the savings you farmers have effect- 
ed through “clubs” buying fertilizers, seeds, 


etc., in larger quantities to get lower prices,—and 
you have some idea of the effect of thousands of farm- 
ers combining their entire purchases,—not only fertil- 
izers, and seeds, but everything you need! 


Buy All You Need—Below 
“Rock-Bottom” Prices! 


Participate in this huge enterprise, and you not only share 
in its profits, but you will be able to buy your entire supplies, 
' farm-implements, household goods, foods,—everything, from 
your own stores, at figures that stand without equal in this 
country. 


How You Can Save Money 
Coming and Going! 


Learn how you can become a shareholder in this big co- 
operative enterprise,—how you can buy at lower prices, how 
every dollar you spend for the things you need, goes to swell 
the dividends your shares earn. 
promptly and get the complete facts: You incur no obliga- 
tion, no expense. 


It will pay you to act 





holders. 


Name__.. 2 _-__- 


P. G: 





UNION STORES, INC., 7th and Franklin Sts., Richmond, Va. 


Iam interested in the shares of your Co-operative Mail-Order House,—their 
cost, your “easy payment plan” and your plan of allowing commissions to:share- 
Send me your free booklet, ‘‘How to Lower the Cost of Living.” ----.-- 


Put my name on your list to receive your big catalog as soon as it is issued -- 


Share in the Success 
of the 
SOUTH’S FIRST BIG 
MAIL-ORDER 
CO-OPERATIVE 
STORE 

















Alcohol a Cause of Race Degeneraey. 


R. C. W: SALEEBY made some 

important statements with re- 
spect to the fact that alcohol is a ra- 
cial poison at a recent meeting of the 
Society for the Study of Inebriety in 
London. 











glands from the bloodstream.”’ 

“The work of Bertholet and Stock- 
ard,”’ says Dr. Saleeby, “‘explains why 
more signs of racial degeneracy are 
not to be observed after generations 
of drinking, as the fanatics who still 























“Bertholet, the Swiss scientist,” champion alcohol suggest should be 
° 
Alcoholism and Degeneracy 
Investigation made by Prof. Demme, Bem, 1878-1889, 
61 Children in 10 Very Temperate Families 57 Children in 10 intemperate Families 
Wl 5—Died in Infancy GE — 25 Died in Infancy 
@ 2—St. Vitus Dance § 1—St. Vitus Danee— Idiotic 
@ 2—Backward—Not Idiotic El 6—Idiotic 
@ 2—Defornied Wi S— Deformed 
; Hi 5—Dwarfed 
GB 5—Epileptic 
EE 50 Norme! || BEB 10 Normal 
Defective Children 18 % Defective Children 82.5 % 
Normal Children 82 % Normal Children *7.5 % 
s Copyright 1910, by Scientific Temperance Pederson ~ 
The above diagram shows the result of an eleven-years’ study of children of ten 
tate families, with 61 children, as compared with ten intemperate families, to 
children were born. These figures speak for themlseves and afford a striking 


57 
illustration of the importance of 


“Protecting Parenthood from Alcohol.’’ 





he said, ‘thas made 210 autopsies, of 
which 100 were upon chronic alco- 
holics, and in 82 per cent he found 
morbid changes due to alcoholism. 
“‘Bertholet’s work teaches him 


that the reproductive glands are 
more sensitive to alcoholic intoxica- 
tion than any other organs. He also 


finds a simple explanation of this 
fact, which his paper demonstrates, 
in the observations of Nicloux and 
Renault, who have demonstrated the 
remarkable rapidity with which al- 
cohol passes into the reproductive 


the case. The evidence shows that 
not long after alcohol begins to in- 
jure the germ-cells to an extent that 
ean be microscopically recognized, it 
puts an end to their production alto- 


gether. Largely, alcohol kills the 
race outright, and the evidence of 
degeneracy produced by it, short of 
extinction, depends upon the off- 
spring produced during that period 


of its action which intervenes be- 
tween the stage when no harm is yet 
done and the stage when fatal harm 
is done.’’—London Public Opinion. 





Be Warm, Comfortable gg 
—And Well This Winter wees 
The cheery warmth of a ‘“‘Richmond Heater’? in ae & hs 


your home will be a deligitt and comfort to every 
member of the family during the cold winter months, 





For 56 years we have been building the best 
heaters that money can buy—They are heating 
thousands of homes economically and well. 


RICHMOND 
Heaters and Ranges 


are made from very best materials. No 
“scrap iron’ or other cheap, unsatisfactory 
iron or steel enters into their manufacture. 





Scientific study has taught us the best 
ways to build the best stoves and ranges 
for every purpose and for every kind of 
fuel at prices within easy reach of 
all. Write today for your copy of one 
of our new catalogs. 


A postal will bring it. Just say whether 
you need a stove, range or heater and we 
will send the proper book, together with 
name of a good dealer near you, who will 
gladly show you “Richmond” goods. 


RICHMOND STOVE C0. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Let this “Welcome” heater 
kill the chill in your home on 
cold and frosty mornings. 
For quick heating at small 
cost, never have we seen the 


equal of the stove. Beauti- 
fully finished in nickel and 
polished steel and built for 
service. You can see this 
stove at our dealer’s. If you 
don’t know him—write us 
now. 
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IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL, IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVER- 
SURE IT WILL 


TISE IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL 
PAY YOU BECAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





Many Times You Have Wished For 





A Home With Trees and Shrubs 





a maple, a linden, or a row of evergreens 


nice, some day. 


trees, shrubs and roses. 
sides increasing the actual cash value. 


with only a bare lawn? So would any man. 


Poplar, Sweet Gum, and others. 


shrubs 


make it more beautiful. 


shrubs, roses, fruit trees and plants. 
Send today for a copy. 


ON a hot day you have looked for the cool — of => Ps } 

ou : ‘ 
have noticed the flowering shrubs in your neigh- 
bor’s yard and decided you would have séme just as 


Every home in the South should have shade 
The cost isn’t very much— 
ten dollars will get an assortment, that will make 
your home pleasanter for you and the children, be- 
Wouldn't 
you pay a hundred dollars more for a place with 
shade trees and rose garden than for the same place 


Lindley’s Trees and Shrubs Are 
Grown Specially for the South 


We have made a study of trees for the South and 
have selected the kinds best suited for general plant- 
ing.. These include the Maples, Elm, Linden, Ash, 
For special pur- 
poses we have the Dogwood, Honey Locust, Fringe, 
Magnolia, Texas Umbrella, and various flowering 


Tell us about your place, and let us heip you to 
Our new catalogue contains 
a complete list of shade and ornamental trees, 

















J. Van Lindley Nursery Co. rowona’y. c 














four years. 


South, 








Plant Some Apple Trees 
Around Your Home Place 


Trees set this season should produce some apples in 
When ten years old you may expect a barrel or 
more from eachtree. You can make the trees produce crops 
every year if you care for them right. 


Plant Carolina-Grown Trees for Results 
Our trees are given expert care from budding to digging. 
They are the best for the South for they are grown fo 
Get Our New Catalogue Today . 
It will help you to select the right varieties at the right 
price—we have no agents, but sell directto you. Write now 


HOWARD NURSERY C0., - 


r the 


Box 106, - Stovall, N. C. 














Japan Padeaies ber Profit 


ding markets demand more of this 


xpan 
luscious fruit. Thrives throughout the cotton- 
belt. Easy to w. Gives large returns for 
little labor. ant Taber’s trees for 
ts. True to name, strong, thrifty. 

Get Our 1914 GatGoane—Peltz describes 
the best varieties ced grow them. Also 
Gitras erent pty Bo. ae 

Ornam: 
Sout ath. Sent int free if you write. 


GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES CO 














Rose Ave., Glen Saint Mary, Florida 


Rigs of 
All Sizes 
are} All Uses 


The Leader Sprayer 
for up-to-date orchard- 
ists kee 









Sprayers, etc. 

catalogue describes en- 
tireline. Write for it, 
Also cpeeumes formula, 


spraying’ di directions, 





and @ Genotit. 

They save your cree. increase the yield 

and improve the quality, Our Spray Cal- 

endar shows wien to spray and what 

materials to use. Our ‘ Pha il booklet 
shows 70 combinations o 


IRON AGE 


Bucket, Barrel, Power and 
Traction Sprayers for 
orchard and fieldcrops 
and otheruses. Built 
complete or in units— 
buy just what you 
meed. Ask your deal 
er to show them and 
let Uncle Sam bring 
you the rest of the 
Story and the spray 
calendar. Also “‘Iron 
Age Farm and Garden 





















FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 109 11th St., Elmira, N.Y. 
A ae A a An RRR 2 Ra NORA NTRS 2 











We Can Supply ALL Your 
Planting Needs 


Royal Palm Nusseries are unique 
in that they have everything needed 
by the South in plants, trees, shrubs, 
etc., for any purpose. Allthe com- 
mon kindsare here in sbundance; 
many new and rare things can be 
obtained only from us. 

Trees and shrubs grown here thrive 
throughout the temperate zone as 
well as in tropical and subtropical 
latitudes. Tolle ¥ou W 

Our Catalog is You What 
You Should Plant 

Both fruit and economic trees end 
plants and those forhome ground 
planting and indoor use are described 
and illustrated according to the sec- 
tions in which they will thrive—as 

temperate, semi- mi-tropical 


EB BROS. 
126 aoe dict Ave., 
Oneoo, Fla. 








WE OFFER FOR THIS SEASONS 
TRADE A MAGNIFICIENT STOCK 
—OF— 


SATSUMA ORANGES 


* PECANS 


And A General Line of Nursery 
Stock. 


Our Catalogue will interest you. 


SUMMIT NURSERIES 


MONTICELLO, FLORIDA 


























SPRAYING 


DOUBLE ‘resuits 
by saving half the solution and labor with the 


“Kant-Klog” Sprayer 


“ 
Nine different sprays from same norzle— 
fia or & ae 


and 
Ten different styles. y 
offer. Agents wanted. 
Rochester Sprar? Pump Co. 


224Broadway, Rochester, N. Y. 








STRAWBERRIES 
Write for this beautifully illus- 
trated book—full of information 
for fruit growers, farmers and 
gardeners. Lists and describes 
Allen’s hardy, prolific, correctly 
grown berry plants—Strawber- 
ries, Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Grapes, Currants, ‘etc. —~all the 
best, new and standard varieties 
guaran 
















ALLEN 
121 Market St,, Galisbury, Md. 





10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 







Send us your name 
and address with 1 
cents for postage, and we 
will send you this high-grade 
hollow ground razor on 10 days 
free trial. Shave with it as often as 
you please, then if you wish to keep it, send 

$1.50 for our fine strop and hone and the razor is yours. 


DS 


|and diseases are rampant. 





CAROLINA CUTLERY GO., Dept. A 
Box 402, N.C. 





ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 








WHEN BUYING THE FRUIT TREES 


Buy Only From Nurseries Which 
Have Been Inspected and Certified, 
—and Demand That Trees be Fum- 
igated. 


ERSONS who intend to buy fruit 

trees should take such precau- 
tions as they can to get healthy 
trees, and this is especially impor- 
tant for those who are planting large 
orchards. 

The spread.cf serious: insect pests 
(especially San Jose scale) and fun- 
gus diseases has resulted in laws re- 
quiring uurseries to be inspected each 
year, and forbidding the sale of stock 
unless and until the nursery shall re- 
ceive a certificate from the inspection 
authorities stating that it has been 
inspected, found satisfactory and is 
licensed. In North Carolina (and the 
same is true of the other Southeas- 
tern States) each shipment or deliv- 
ery of nursery stock should have such 
a certificate attached, so that each 
customer can thus assure himself 
that the nursery has been inspected 
and certified. 


In years past there was a tendency 
to rely too implicitly on the certifi- 
cate and to believe that a certificate 
was an absolute guarantee that no 
stock purchased from the nursery 
could by chance be infested with ser- 
ious pests. It was inevitable despite 
the best efforts of both inspector and 
nurserymen, that San Jose scale 
should sometimes be distributed on 
stock from nurseries that were certi- 
fied. But the continued pressure by 
inspectors, combined with increasing 
care by nurserymen, and a modera- 
tion of demands by purchasers, is 
bringing all parties to a better mu- 
tual understanding,—and now, in- 
stead of these three parties repre- 
senting three nfore or less conflicting 
views, the lines of demarkation are 
disappearing, we find their objects 
and interests to be identical, and 
their methods being more and more 
harmonized. 

To amend for imperfections in in- 
spection, and to checkmate the per- 
sistence of San Jose scale in spread- 
ing “unbeknownst” to the nursery- 
men,—another requirement is in 
force in most states,—namely, that 
all stock likely to be infested by San 
Jose scale must be fumigated with a 
poisonous gas before it is shipped 
from the nursery. It is net practica- 
ble for the inspectors to actually see 
that all stock is fumigated but they 
do see to it that each nursery has a 
suitable tight box or room for fumi- 
gating, and each nurseryman is sent 
specific directions for fumigating. 
Fumigation, carefully, properly and 
thoroughly done is the one greatest 
safeguard against the shipment of 
scale on trees. Theoretically it is 
perfect,—in practice it is nearly per- 
fect. 

The reader may ask—if the in- 
spection is not actually a guarantee 
of stock, then why should I buy only 
from an inspected nursery? Because 
the inspection officials will not issue a 
certificate to a nursery where scale 
The in- 
spector knows that his own reputa- 
tion is involved and, therefore, he 
will only certify when he feels that 
the nursery is in creditable condition. 
If you buy from a nursery which has 
not been inspected and _ certified, 
neither you nor anyone else knows 
what the condition of that stock may 
be. 

And how can the purchaser be sure 
that his trees have been fumigated? 
Unfortunately he cannot be absolute- 
ly sure, but if he buys only from nur- 
series of Known reputable standing, 
specifies to the nurseryman’that he 
wants the trees fumigated and has a 
positive statement from the nursery- 
man that the trees in his shipment 
were fumigated,—he is at least a 
great deal safer on this point than if 
he buys from an unknown agent or 
from an unknown nursery. Hence, 





the oft-repeated advice,—buy only 
from a reputable nursery which you 
know has a valid certificate of in- 
spection,—and demand that the fruit 
trees be fumigated before they are 
shipped to you. 

All persons who are really famil- 
iar with nursery trade and fruit- 
growing conditions know that the 
San Jose scale is widespread and 
must inevitably continue to spread 
until it beeomes universal. But. it 
has lost its terrors for the well-in- 
formed fruit-grower,—all he needs 
and asks is that the trees be in strong 
vigorous condition when they come 
to him so that he can make a fair 
start with his orchard,—he expects 
to spray his orchard anyhow. But 
he rightfully expects and demands 
that both nurseryman and inspector 
shall do their part to see that he shall 
receive healthy trees,—as far as pos- 
sible free from infection by the more 
serious pests. He doesn’t expect the 
protection to be always and invaria- 
bly perfect, and he expects to be rea- 
dy to meet the emergency when pests 
appear. And it is to meet this sensi- 
ble and reasonable demand, that both 
hurserymen and ‘inspectors should 
lend their best and most conscien- 
tious efforts. 

FRANKLIN SHERMAN, Jr., 


N. C. State Entomologist. 





HOW TO HANDLE THE PEACH. 
TREES. 





Look Over Them Carefully When 
They Come and Be Sure They Are 
Set Out Right. 


HEN the frosts come, the leaves 

fall and the peach trees become 
dormant. It is then that the farmer 
begins to think of replanting his or- 
chard, or perhaps set out a new one. 
It matters not whether one is going 
to plant only one tree or a hundred 
acres, there are a few things that one 
must do if they are to have the very 
best. of success with their work of 
tree planting. 


It pays well to look carefully to 
the root system of the young trees 
before setting. If trees come from a 
commercial nursery, look over them 
carefully for any signs of disease. If 
any are visible, it might be best to 
turn down the shipment for one does 
not want to risk the introduction of 
some fatal disease into his orchard 
through a lot of infected trees. If 
the signs are not of a sufficient na- 
ture to warrant this, then disinfect- 
ing will not be out of order. All 
bruised or broken roots should be 
pruned off and the trees set out soon 
as possible after being removed from 
the nursery. If it is necessary to hold 
the trees a few days before setting, 
the roots should be wrapped in moss 
and kept wet, or they could be im- 
bedded in wet sand. Care must be 
taken that they do not get “frosted,” 
that is, frozen. 

The holes should be dug large 
enough to receive the whole root sys- 
tem without any of the roots being 
cramped. It is a good plan to have 
the holes larger than is needed for 
the roots, for the larger the hole 
the more space you will have to put 
in rich, mellow loam for the little 
rootlets to make their start in when 
springtime comes. I find people who 
have used dynamite to make the 
holes for setting trees are all well 
pleased with the results. Dynamite 
not only makes a hole of sufficient 
size but it pulverizes the soil and 
breaks up the subsoil to a greater 
depth than one will do with a post- 
hole digger, or a spade. When the 
holes are made, no matter whether 
with dynamite or tool, and the young 
tree is set therein, finely pulverized 
loamy soil should be sifted in all 
among the roots. This getting the 
soil well firmed is essential to suc- 
cess. 

When the hole is filled, I pour in 
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water, about a bucketful. This set- 
tles the dirt evenly about the roots. 
By taking hold of the top of the tree 
and gently pulling it up about an 
inch gives the roots a little down- 
ward slope, which is natural for them 
to have. If we do not do this we are 
liable to have some of the roots with 
the tip, ends higher up in the ground 
than the base of the roots. . The soil 
used to fill in around the roots 
should be a mellow loam. Barnyard 
manure should not be mixed with it. 
If one wants to use some barnyard 
manure for fertilizing, it should be 
put on top of the ground around the 
trees. The winter rains will leach 
out the fertility and it will soak into 
the ground where the young tree’s 
roots can take it up next spring. If 
the manure is put into the hole with 
the roots bad results from firing may 
result. 

The tops of the peach trees should 


be cut back to within eighteen inches | 


of the ground. This will cause the 
trees to head low, which is very de- 
sirable. The trees should receive a 
little incline toward the South, as 
this will enable growth.to shade bet- 
ter the bodies of the trees and the 
ground about the roots. , 

In setting the peach orchard do 
not make the mistake made by many, 
that of setting the trees too closely. 
They should not be closer than eigh- 
teen feet each way. Orchards that 


are closer set do not allow sufficient | 
space for the cultivation of the trees | 


or the circulation of air. Trees, like 
other plants, need sufficient space for 
development. A. M. LATHAM. 





North Carolina Wins Highest Award 


ORTH Carolina came in for high- | 
est honors at the National Pomo- | 
logical Meeting in Washington No- | 


vember 17-21, capturing the eoveted 
Wilder silver medal, the highest 
award of the Society, for the best 
collection of fruits and nuts, and also 
special prizes on the two best varie- 
ties of apples, the Sparger and the 
Bonum. This exhibit was collected 
by Prof. W. N. Hutt, State Horticul- 
turist, who has brought North Caro- 
lina into very favorable notice as a 
fruit-growing state through this and 
other exhibits the past few years. 


OUR HEALTH TALK. 
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Co-operative Farmers’ Club 








of Thousands of Members!’’ 
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UNION 
STORES 


RICHMOND, VA. 


The coupon below is yours. Use it 
now to get complete information 
about the greatest opportunity ever: 
placed before the farmers of the 
South. Mail it before you turn this 


M 


etc., in larger quantities to get lower prices,—and 
you have some idea of the effect of thousands of farm- 
ers combining their entire purchases,—not only fertil- 
izers, and seeds, but everything you need! 


ULTIPLY the savings you farmers have effect- 


ed through “clubs” buying fertilizers, seeds, 


Buy All You Need—Below 
“Rock-Bottom” Prices! 


Participate in this huge enterprise, and you not only share 
in its profits, but you will be able to buy your entire supplies, 
, farm-implements, household goods, foods,—everything, from 
your own stores, at figures that stand without equal in this 
country. — 


How You Can Save Money 
Coming and Going! 


Learn how you can become a shareholder in this big co- 
operative enterprise,—how you can buy at lower prices, how 
every dollar you spend for the things you need, goes to swell 
the dividends your shares earn. 
promptly and get the complete facts: You incur no obliga- 
page. tion, no expense. 


It will pay you to act 





Name: -..22_.. 


P. Or.2... 





UNION STORES, INC., 7th and Franklin Sts., Richmond, Va. 


Tam interested in the shares of your Co-operative Mail-Order House,—their 
cost, your ‘‘easy payment plan’’ and your plan of allowing commissions to:share- 
holders. Send me your free booklet, ‘‘How to Lower the Cost of Living.” ___._._- 


Put my name on your list to receive your big catalog as soon as it is issued_- 


Share in the Success 
of the 
SOUTH’S FIRST BIG 
MAIL-ORDER 
CO-OPERATIVE 
STORE 














Alcohol a Cause of Race Degeneraey. 


R. C. W: SALEEBY made some 

important statements with re- 
spect to the fact that alcohol is a ra- 
cial poison at a recent meeting of the 
Society for the Study of Inebriety in 
London. 

“Bertholet, the Swiss scientist,”’’ 














glands from the bloodstream.”’ 

“The work of Bertholet and Stock- 
ard,”’ says Dr. Saleeby, ‘“‘explains why 
more signs of racial degeneracy are 
not to be observed after generations 
of drinking, as the fanatics who still 
champion alcohol suggest should be 








61 Children in 10 Very Temperate Families 
Wl 5—Died in Infancy 
§ 2—St. Vitus Dance 
 2—Backward—Not Idiotic 
@§ 2—Deformed 


eee 


Defective Children 18 % 





Alcoholism and Degeneracy 


lovestigation made by Prof. Demme, Bem, 1878-1889. 





57 Children in 10 intemperate Famiies 
WR — 25 Died in Infancy 
§ 1—St. Vitus Danee—Idiotic 
Gi 6—Idiotic 
Hi 5— Deformed 
Wi 5—Dwasfed 
Ge 5—Epileptic 
a 10 Normal 

Defective Children 62.5 % 








Normal Children 82 % Normal Children 47.5 % 
Copyright 1910, by Scientific Temperance Pederstice 
The above diagram shows the result of an eleven-years’ study of children of ten 
temperate families, with 61 children, as compared with ten intemperate families, to 
which 57 children were born. These figures speak for themlseves and afford a striking 
illustration of the importance of “Protecting Parenthood from Alcohol.” 





he said, ‘thas made 210 autopsies, of 
which 100 were upon chronic alco- 
holics, and in 82 per cent he found 
morbid changes due to alcoholism. 
“Bertholet’s work teaches him 
that the reproductive glands are 
more sensitive to alcoholic intoxica- 
tion than any other organs. He also 
finds a simple explanation of this 
fact, which his paper demonstrates, 
in the observations of Nicloux and 
Renault, who have demonstrated the 
remarkable rapidity with which al- 
cohol passes into the reproductive 


the case. The evidence shows that 
not long after alcohol begins to in- 
jure the germ-cells to an extent that 
ean be microscopically recognized, it 
puts an end to their production alto- 
gether. Largely, alcohol kills the 
race outright, and the evidence of 
degeneracy produced by it, short of 
extinction, depends upon the off- 
spring produced during that period 
of its action which intervenes be- 
tween the stage when no harm is yet 
done and the stage when fatal harm 
is done.’’—London Public Opinion. 





Be Warm, Comfortable 


And Well This Winter 








The cheery warmth of a “Richmond Heater’ in 
your home will be a deligitt and comfort to every 
member of the family during the cold winter months. 









For 56 years we have been building the best 
heaters that money can buy—They are heating 
thousands of homes economically and well. 


RICHMOND 
Heaters and Ranges 


are made from very best materials. No 
“‘scrap iron’’ or other cheap, unsatisfactory 
iron or steel enters into their manufacture. 


Scientific study has taught us the best 
ways to build the best stoves and ranges 
for every purpose and for every kind of 
fuel at prices within easy reach of 
all. Write today for your copy ofone 
of our new catalogs. 


A postal will bring it. Just say whether 
you need a stove, range or heater and we 
will send the proper book, together with 
name of a good dealer near you, who will 
gladly show you “‘Richmond”’ goods. 


RICHMOND STOVE Co. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Let this “Welcome” heater 
kill the chill in your home on 
cold and frosty mornings. 
For quick heating at small 
cost, never have we seen the 
equal of the stove. Beauti- 
fully finished in nickel and 
polished steel and built for 
service. You can see this 
stove at our dealer’s. If you 
don’t know him—write us 
now, 











IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL, IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVER- 
TISE IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURE [IT WILL 
PAY YOU BECAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 














8,760 Hours on a 


Drop 


20,060 Jewelers say that Big Ben 
does more efficient work for less 
pay than any other clock built. He’s 
a regular glutton for good work. 

In return for one little drop of oil 
Big Ben will work for you a full year. 
From “Boots on” to “Lights out”— 
365 times—he’ll guarantee td tell you 
the time o’ day with on-the-dot accu- 
racy. He has made the same guar- 
antee over 3,000,000 times and made 
good every time. He’ll make good 
for you. More than $8,000,000 has 
passed over good jewelers’ counters 
for Big Ben and his brothers. 

A Big Ben battalion, over 3,000 
strong, leaves LaSalle, Illinois, every 
day. Every one of them feels proud 
of his triple nickel-plated coat of im- 
plement steel; his dominating seven- 
inch height; his large, bold figures 
and hands, and his big, easy-to-wind 








of Oil 


keys. No other clock can match 
their looks and ability to serve. 

Things move with a will when 
timed with Big Ben. He’ll wake you 
graduelly by ringing every other 
half-minute for ten minutes or rout 
you out in a hurry with one long 
musical ring. Suit yourself how he 
does it. You can shut him off short 
in the middle of his call, if you wish. 

He is built in alive town for live 
wires. And his best work has been 
onthe farm. Before-breakfast chores 
are started right on time when Big 
Bentimeisset. He never oversileeps. 
He runs on time, rings on time and 
stays on time. 

If your'jeweler doesn’t sell Big Ben, 
send a money order for $2.50 to his 
makers— Westclox, La Salle, Jil. He: 
will come to your house by express | 








or by parcel post, all charges prepaid. 

















Fortify 
Your Fertilizer 


Did you see your fertilizer dealer and 
arrange to buy fertilizer containing at least 


as muc 


‘POTASH 


as Phosphoric Acid? That is the real kind that pays you and the 
dealer. If you did not, you should at once ask your dealer to carry 
Potash Salts so that you may increase the Potash in the ordinary 


brands. 
or Sulphate of Potash to a 


To increase the Potash 1 percent, add 40 pounds Muriate 


ton of goods. A 200-pound bag will 


increase the Potash of a ton 5 percent. 
Try it once and see how Potash Pays. 


Uf your dealer will not carry Potash Salts, write us for Prices. We will sell any quantity 
from one 200-pound bag up. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc., 42 Broadway, New York 


Chicago, McCormick Block 
San Francisco, 25 California Street 


New Orleans, Whitney Central Bank Bldg. 





Atlanta, Empire Bldg. 
Savannah, Bank & Trust Bidg. 
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THE. FINEST FLORIDA FRUITS | 





PICKED RIPE AND PACKED RIGHT. 


DIRECT FROM GROVE TO CONSUMER 
GROWN IN THE FINEST ORANGE SECTION OF FLORIDA 





box $2.50—2 or more boxes $2 
Oranges and Grape-fruit $3.25. SOMET: 
MAS PRESENTS: 


M. P. LIPE, ° 
= 


Oranges, Navel Oranges, Grape-fruit, Tangerines, Mandarines. Oranges single 
.25—Grape-fruit $4.00. 

'HING VERY SPECIAL FOR CHRIST- 
A mixed box of all kinds of fruit, put up in a fancy box, $4.00. 
Oranges run 126 to 324 to the box—Grape-fruit, 48 to 96 to the box. 

Send Check or M. O. for number of boxes wanted. I guarantee safe delivery to you; 
also give sizes wanted, as I pack what you want. 


Box 1307-F, = 


Mixed boxes each of 





Sanford, Florida 














McKILLIP 
Veterinary College 


Chicago—Chartered 1892 
AFFORDS UNLIMITED CLINICAL ADVANTAGES 
New college building containing every modern 
equipment. The new U. S. Sanitary and Pure Food 
laws require large and increasing number of Veter- 
linary Inspectors. 
rite for Catalog and other information. 





George B. McKillip, Sec., Dep’t D, Wabash Avenue, 
Chicoge, 














ROCK PHOSPHATE 


A-natural fertilizer for soils 
deficient in Phosphorus. 
Write for free booklet B-12 
and delivered prices. 
Rebia Jones Phosphate Co., - Nashville, Tenn. 
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THE COMING. STATE MEETING 
AND THE WORK AHEAD OF US. 


What Can We Do to Make the Union 
Stronger and More Useful in North 
Carolina, 

{This is the first of several articles on the 
above subject. In next week’s issue we ex- 
pect to print the views of President Alex- 


ander, State Organizer Green, and State 
Chairman Gibson.] 


VERY member of the Farmers’ 

Union in North Carolina who, has 
an abiding interest in the progress, 
the development and the ultimate 
success of the organization must 
needs feel more than a passing inter- 
est in the approaching State Meeting 
to be held in December. For the first 
time since the organization of the 
farmers nearly six years ago we are 
going up to our annual gathering in 
Shelby with a decline in membership, 
judging from our representation in 
the National Convention in Salina, 
Kansas, last September. 

To my mind it seems that one of 
the direct causes of this loss is the 
disappointment in so many sections 
due to the failure so far to make 
good in the business world. A great 
many of the farmers believed that by 
identifying themselves with the or- 
ganization they would be in a posi- 
tion to command a better price for 
the products of their soil, and would 
also be enabled to purchase their 
supplies at a reduced cost. With the 
exception of commercial fertilizers 
comparatively little has been saved 
by the average member in the State, 
owing in part to the fact that cash is 
required in ordering goods, and then, 
too, for the want of co-operation on 
the part of the individual members, it 
has been difficult in a great many 
sections for the consumer to order in 
quantities sufficient to warrant any 
eonsiderable reduction in price. It 
is true that the purposes and princi- 
ples of the Union, above and beyond 
any financial consideration, are am- 
ply sufficient to build up a strong, ag- 
gressive and progressive organiza- 
tion, but unfortunately the average 
farmer stresses the financial side of 
the proposition, and this is a condi- 
tion that must be reckoned with by 
those who would see the Union live 
and prosper. 


Emphasis on Business Co-operation 
Needed. 


T SEEMS to me that there should 

be a unity of purpose in the effort 
to establish cv-operative enterprises 
accessible to all the people, safe- 
guarded by efficient management 
where the membership fay not only 
buy but may be enabled to dispose of 
their surplus at a fair profit. Is it 
not possible for us at the approach- 
ing State Meeting to get together and 
begin to lay the foundation work for 
a more systematic and efficient busi- 
ness policy in the organization. Men 
and brethren, the eyes of the State, 
from the mountains to the sea, are 
upon you and you can not longer, in 
safety to the very life of the order 
itself, delay the inauguration of a 
clear cut, well defined business plan. 
If we hope to see the order accom- 
plish that which its founders dream- 
ed and prayed for, if we would make 
it an active force in the business and 
commercial world, if we would have 
it maintain the respect and prestige 
which it has already won then we 
must labor to make it worth while. 
To achieve the greatest success possi- 
ble in any field of endeavor it must 
of necessity, from a business stand- 
point, appeal to all classes of our ru- 
ral population, and just to the ex- 
tent that it fails to do this just to 
that extent will it have failed to ac- 
complish its high and holy mission. 

As an example of what may be 
done through these business enter- 


‘sumer 30 cents per barrel. 


prises I. wish to quote from, reports 
relative to the success of these under- 
takings in a State that has not over 
one-sixth the membership which: we 
now have in this State: This report 
goes on to state that the Union al- 
ready has 18 business concerns 
owned by members of the Farmers’ 
Union. These Associations have paid 
dividends ranging from ten to 25 
cents on each dollar invested. They 
handle all farm products for the 
members and buy supplies in whole- 
sale quantities. Through the opera- 
tions of these associations farmers 
have received seven cents more for 
their wheat per bushel, and the price 
of flour has been reduced to the con- 
Possibly 
the greatest benefit the organization 
has been to the State, members and 
non members alike, in a material 
sense, is the fact that through its ef- 
forts binder twine can now be bought 
direct for about one-third the price 
formerly charged by dealers. This 
State is only one example of many 
that might be given to show the re- 
sults of safe and sane business meth- 
ods in the Union. 


Stress the Educational Feature. 


ET us stress not only the business 

side of the organization at the 
coming session but let us emphasize 
the education of all the people. We 
can not afford to neglect the mental 
and moral development of our State 
while devising plans for a better bus- 
iness system. In my opinion the 
Farmers’ Educational and Co-opera- 
tive Union should live a little more 
closely in touch with one of the prin- 
cipal words in its titie, and should in 
deed and in truth as well as in name 
be an educational organization. Let 
the Union at its next meeting take 
advanced grounds along educational 
lines, most especially that which re- 
lates to the preparation of man for 
his life work—vocational training. 
In the words of the great Teacher, 
“These things ought ye to have done 
and not have left the other undone.” 
Let us emphasize the importance of 
requiring our high schools as well as 
our rural <chools to provide in their 
curriculum for the teaching of agri- 
culture and. domestic science, and let 
us not rest until every child in the 
country, no matter how poor nor 
how obscure he may be, shall have 
equal advantages as to length of 
term, suitable equipment and effi- 
cient teachers to those now enjoyed 
by the child of more fortunate par- 
entage, 

Let the organization take steps 
looking to the appointment of at 
least three active members, friends 
of popular education, in each and 
every county in the State, whose busi- 
ness it shall be to look after the ap- 
pointment of like committees for the 
local Unions, and to look after the 
educational condition of the order 
generally. 


Good Roads, Mutual Insurance—and 
Harmony. 


S THERE is no more vital ques- 

tion now before the people cf 
North Carolina than that of good 
roads I would suggest that this im- 
portant matter be given due and am- 
ple consideration at the hands of the 
State Convention. Let a committee 
be appointed, and made permanent 
if you will, whose duty it shall be to 
inform themselves as to the needs of 
the various sections of the State and 
who may be able to render any in- 
formation desired from time to time 
by those who are endeavoring to bet- 
ter existing conditions as to our pub- 
lic highways. 

Another subject that might well 
claim our attention at that time is 
the organization of Farmers’ Mutual 
Fire Associations. These would be 
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Saturday, December 6, 1913.] 


_able to furnish insurance to the-nrem=; important: a@crops- are,. importans as | IF 
bership at actual cost and .woulé be | 


quite a saving to those having to 
patronize some of the old line’ com- 
panies. 

Finally brethren, let us as one man 
go up to Shelby, determined for the 
time being at least to subordinate 
our own wishes, and ambitions per- 
haps, to lose sight of the individual 
in looking only for the ultimate good 
of the whole; may we be enabled to 
lay aside all petty jealousies, and all 
strife, remembering that harmony is 
the chief cornerstone in all well regu- 
lated institutions and most espeeially 
this of ours; may we be enabled to 
apply the Golden Rule, and im the 
words of one of the most essential 
principles in our preamble, may we 
“strive for harmony and good will 
among all mankind and brotherly 
love among ourselves.”’ ©. Ge Ws 





Some Problems of the Farmer and 


Their Solution. 

Synopsis of address of E, W. Dabbs, Pres- 
ident South Carolina State Farmers’ Union, 
at the opening of the Barnwell County Fair, 
November 18, 1913. 

HIS is a great occasion when the 

people of your county: meet to 
compare results and exchange ideas. 
Twice before I have seen your dingy 
old courthouse. Today it is a mar- 
velous transformation and looks like 
a@ peep into fairy land. I want to 
talk to you today about “Some of the 
Problems of the Farmer.’’ Not in: the 
order of importance, but to mention 
a few of the important problems, we 
will outline them as follows: 

1. Good Roads, Good Schools, 
Good Churches and the Social Life of 
the Community. 

2. The Standardization of Crops, 
Stock and Implements. 

8. Buying and Selling. 

4. To Systematize Methods of 
Production and Distribution. 

5. The Practical Application and 
the Part the Farmers’ Union Must 
Play. 

Any one of the subdivisions of the 
five general divisions above would 
give ample opportunity for a popular 
address, hence you will understand 
that we can barely state the different 
propositions. The above are some of 
the problems that confront the farm- 
ers of this country for solution, not 
all by &ny means; not always the 
most important in the order enumer- 
ated, but of sufficient importance to 
demand of us our best efforts. 

Not one of these problems can be 
settled by the individual. They all 
call for co-operation, community ef- 
fort. Depend upon it, friends, that 
if we meet together frequently, at 
least twice a month, in our local bus- 
iness with a spirit and endeavor to 
solve some of these problems, there 
will not be one tiresome moment in 
these meetings. 

Let us beg of you do not measure 
these meetings by the dollars and 
cents saved or made immediately. 
But take into consideration the dol- 
lars and cents to be saved or made 
ultimately, and the better citizenship 
you will grow and train for the fu- 
ture development of the race. 

The Local Farmers’ Union is the 
forum of the people, the university of 
the people. You cannot afford to ne- 
glect it. In proportion as you use it, 
as you cultivate the habit of discuss- 
ing your welfare, just in that pro- 
portion will you grow in intelligence, 
in civic righteousness, in all that 
makes the country beautiful and 
country life attractive. 

Make it profitable and pleasant to 
live on the farm and you will not 
hear so much about “back to the 
farm,” and the getting together on 
the subjects mentioned above by the 
farmers and their wives, and their 
sons and daughters, is absolutely nec- 
essary to produce the profits that will 
give the leisure to beautify and make 
attractive the country homes. 

I want.to congratulate you on your 
county fair, especially the Girls’ To- 
mato Club part of it. Let me sug- 
gest that you have a county school 
day and a Better Babies Contest. For 


stock’ is, important .as all these ma- 
terial things may be, they are but 
the means to the end: a finer and a 
nobler citizenship in the boys and 
girls of today; and we will reap our 
blessings in working for this grand 
purpose. 





Must Look After the Selling End. 


E ARE gradually waking up to 
see that the one great neglected 
part of the business of farming is the 
selling part. But thousands of ener- 
getic, hard-working farmers have™“not 
as yet waked up to see anything in 
farming except on the producing side. 
Improper distribution, congested 
markets and the 35-cent dollars have 
no terrors for the honest, industrious 
well meaning farmer who concen- 
trates his thoughts and energies ex- 
clusively on the producing side, leav- 
ing the otfier part in the hands of in- 
terested private profit-taking specu- 
lators and distributing agencies that 
add nothing to the value of products, 
but charge nearly two-thirds of the 
selling price for getting the products 
to consumers. In this connection I 
quote from a recent letter from 
President Barrett: 

“T contend that a farmer has performed 
only half his duty to himself and family 
when he produces a crop. The other duty is 
in selling at a price which will give the 
most money possible for his work.’’ 

B. F. Yoakum, a wise and great railroad 
man uttered these sound words in a speech 
at Austin, Texas, not so long ago. 

Here is the very kernel in the nut the 
farmer has to crack. I've been hammering 
this idea into him for eight years. Now and 
then I think it has made a dent in his hard 
old cranium and persistency may yet drive 
it into his head. ‘ 

When you sell a bushel of potatoes for 25 
cents to the dealer, and the consumer pays 
that much per peck, there is something 
wrong along the line. If the potatoes are 
actually worth 25 cents per peck to the con- 
sumer, it is certainly not reasonable to in- 
sist that the man who plants them, culti- 
vates them in sunshine and rain, gathers 
them and carries them to market, is entitled 
to a little more than one-fourth of that 
value. Particularly when the dealer has 
only to dish them out and collect the money. 

It requires heroic patience to keep 
hammering away at this idea when 
there are so many doubting Thom- 
ases, so much indifference, ignorance 
and superstition to overcome, but we 
are making more progress in this im- 
portant line of thought and action 
than ever before. Constructive co- 
operation will certainly follow all 
this agitation and discussion, just as 
it has followed it in the older coun- 
tries. Js Zs Ge 





ADVANTAGES OF CO-OPERATIVE FRUIT 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


There are many advantages of co-oper- 
ation in marketing fruit. An association of 
growers can distribute the fruit crop better 
than individual producers are able to do. I 
consider this a fundamental argument for 
the co-operative association. What some 
people call over-production of fruit is most 
often poor distribution. An association of 
growers can employ salesmen or ‘“drum- 
mers” to go hither and yonder seeking out 
dealers and markets where fruit may be 
handled. Traveling salesmen, as you well 
know, are employed by practically all man- 
ufacturers. ? 

An individual cannot seek out new mar- 
kets and advertise applgs widely; it is too 
expensive. But an organization of fruit 
growers can do this, and the larger the or- 
ganization, the more efficient will be its ad- 
vertising. The development of a new mar- 
ket is not merely an advantage to some in- 
dividual producer; it is an asset to the ap- 
ple producing business. 

I am not one of those who think that co- 
operative marketing associations will ke able 
to eliminate “middlemen.” I do not think 
it is to the advantage of the producers to 
eliminate “middlemen.” They are trained 
merchants; they know how to sell products 
to the consumer, and the producer who 
does not know this field of business cannot 
enter it and compete with merchants who 
have grown up in the business, There should 


be co-operation between producers and mid- 
dlemen, Co-operative associations should 
publish the rating of dealers somewhat after 
the order of rating employed by financial in- 
stitutions and business men. 

An association can effect economies in 
various directions, as in the buying of spray 


machinery and materials, the buying of fer- 
tilizers, packages and other supplies. 

Associations ship in solid carload lots and 
generally secure more satisfactory terms and 
wetter service than do individuals. Again, 
transportation companies are ever ready to 
give respectful audience to a delegation from 
a large association of growers, where an 
individual grower would not get a chance to 
see any official above the president’s stenog- 
rapher 

An association may do uniform grading 
and packing of the fruits. This is a great 
advantage to the business. The grower does 
not always appreciate what it means on the 
general markets to have uniform grades and 
packages, ' 

Again, an association may keep in tele- 
graphic touch with dll the markets, may 
ascertain, the movement of fruit and be in 
position to intelligently distribute fruit.—A. 
W. Drinkard, Jr., Virginia Experiment Sta- 
tion. 
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$5 to $10 a Day Profit. *:2 7: 


a 
what hun- 
drods of eatisfied u from Maine to California, 
with this rig. Most of my customers never saw one 
until they got their W E outfits, and every one 
has got along fine, right from the firstday. 
All Steel Truck, equipped with detachable steel 
Saw-frame, saw-biade, saw-guard, belt, and belt- 
-tightener, seat, foot-rest, chain- brake, muffler, 


igs 9 
gi if Awe tan 4G Oe 
| Hh : yi at, pa / ‘all 
ee WANN. 

Lt swig te aonP. 
it can earn its own ‘ ld Oni 
pons sg en od K/> Free Trial yh irom 
WITTE engine 0 | Works on Gasoline,Gas,| ‘Users. 

Fa. H. witte | Kerosene ano Distillate oe" 


and pole, Eventy ‘hed a oh ing—e 
starting—small fuel consumption. Proven good by 
27 years’ use, at ali kinds of hard work. 
say of their clear earnings. You can do as well Save $50 to $150. Why pay double price for a 
‘ood 
get the Wi ie @ engine, when you can 
even, than the price uf many low-grade engines? 


ED. H.WITTE, 2356 ocntanaave., tassastisyi, 











i” guarantee for lessmoney, 
Write me to-day for full particulars. 














McKay’s “Srezr” Roller 





Bearing Stalk Cutter 


A marvel of mechanical excellence. 
. Has the most perfect and powerful 
dirt proof and lathe turned bearings 
ever used in a stalk cutter. 30 per 
cent 3 oy running and longer 
“life”? for the machine. Cuts corn 
and cotton stalks better, cleaner and 
closer than others by competitive 
test. We invite such test to prove 
our claims. Write for full descriptive 
circular free that tells all. 


The JNO. A. McKAY MFG. CO. 





Dunn, N. C. Box 68 























Increase crops 50 per cent by draining off the 
surplus water with “Chattanooga’’ hard burned 
clay tile. The richest soil and plant food washes 
down into the low, wet bottom land; by draining 
that bottom land you can make it yield the best 
crops on the farm, We sell the very best hard 
burned clay tile direct at low prices. Write for 
free pamphlet on drainage. 

We also manufacture vitrified well curbing, 
the only material known for excluding all con, 
taminations and for keeping your well pure- 
sweet and clean. It does not impart taste to 
water nor rust like iron. 


Chattanooga Sewer Pipe & Fire Brick 
ompany 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


A Farmer's Garven 


Helps his wife to plan her table in busy times. Saves 
work and worry, saves buying so much meat. gives 
Qettes setiataction *e the nae. 4 ¢ arden will be 
mm. mp’ je in your busy life without 
tools. They cost little and mare much hard work. 


IPO, A WHEEL HOE 


AND DRILLS 
will sow, cultivate, ridge, farro' 


w, otc., better than you 

can with old-fashioned tools and ten times quicker. 

4 woman, boy or girl can do it. - Can plant closer 

and work these hand tools while the horses rest. 
38 combinations from which to ch 


Manufacturers, 
















choose at $2.50 
o.6 to 812. One combined tool will do all of the 
Onl work. Ask your desler to show them and 


write us for booklet, ‘‘Gardening With 
Modern Tools’’ and ‘‘Iron Age Farm 


BATEMAN M'F’G CO. 
Bow 1892 





Grontoon; N. J. 








If you want a cheap 
NO MORE an safe ethed. fox 
eepin 

RABBITS ana BORERS out of 
your orchard, paint your trees with ‘‘Sut- 
FociIDE” the new concentrated sulphur 
compound. Easy to prepare and apply. 
One application lasts one year, ‘‘Sute 
FOCIDR’’solves the rabbit problem. Write 
today for booklet, ‘SuL_rocrpe, Sure pro. 
tection from rabbits and borers.” Ad- 
dress B.G, Pratt Co..50 Church St.,N.Y, 


Southern Brokerage Co., Agents, Fort Valley, Ga 





TEAVITT 
DEHORNER 


used with sticcess by 40,000 cattle 
owners. Double V-blades, with cutting 
efiect oftwo moving blades, make a 
clean cut all around the horn that gives 














These saws will cross-cut heavy pole and cord wood 
and rip posta and lightlumber, Our patent 
rock shaft prevents saw breakage and as- 
sures easy running. Sturdy andrigid, Write 
today for catalog, low prices and trial offer. 
NEW HOLLAND MACHINE CO. 
Box 66, New Holland, Pa. 














Always in the lead. Willing to work all 
kinds of weather. Our engine is constructed 
of good material, good honest workmanship 
and one that is guaranteed absolutely for five 
years. You will do well to correspond with 
us before buying. 


WATERLOO GASOLINE ENGINE CO., 


Salisbury, N. C. 














Stronger Spotless Stalk Cutters 


All steel except tongue. 

Frame is heavy bar steel $23.75 
securely bolted. Wheels 
turn on dust proof axles. 
Has seven knives, 36-inch 
steel wheels, 2-inch flat 
facetire. Large clearance 
—will not clog. Will cut 
any kind of stalks. Guar- 
anteed to do perfect work 
and prove satisfactory. Cuts stalks 10 inches 
long. Shipped quickly from Richmond stock. 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 
75 Shockoe Lane, - Richmond, Va. 


















and Shoulders. 
Enables you to kill hogs 
’ without fear of a warm 

N} spoili ingle h houl- 
der. “Shoots the saltliquid Right to the Bone 

ere warm weather causes decomposition to setin. 
Thousands used. Lasts lifetime. Saving of two hams 
paysforit. Order one now for this winter's killing. 
$5.00 brings it, prepaid, money-back guarantee. 

Agents wanted. 

T. 3. TURLEY, Dept. No.1 Owensboro, Ky. 





















FRAZIER CARTS 


fre the 
Standard the 
World Over. 


We build 
carts for 
general use, 
for break. 
fng colts, ° q 
Jogging ST \ 
trotting-bred horses, exercising draft horses, 
and for rural mail carriers for one horse 
or @ pair. Not the cheapest but the best. 


Write for Cat. 5S. Address. 
W. 8. FRAZIER & CO., - AURORA, ILL 
ROYAL PEA HULLERS 
Made in four sizes are 
what you pea raisers 
need. Write for free 
booklet telling about 
peas entitled, “The 
Value of peas and 
Royal Pea Hullers.”’ 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLE- 
MENT & MFG. CO. 


Dept. Y, 
Chattanooga, - - Tenn. 
































BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word.) 
We will insert ads for our 


If advertisement is to appear once, 


address) counts as a separate word. 
vertisements not accepted 


> to send a letter to each of 
80,000 homes to which we 
Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than 








Red Poll Calves, Angora Kids, Tamworth 
Pigs—aAll .registered, and of highest breed- 
ing. Rickshaven Farms, Saluda, N. C. : 


POULTRY .AND EGGS. 








PPAR RRA DR nnn rrr 
Ten Buff ea paanarae: $10. Perry Yount, 
Hickory, N. 


“Bourbon Red Turkeys—$3 each, Address 
Alex Bailey, Sampit, S. C. 


Fine Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—-Toms, $4; 
hens, $3. J. T. Geoding, Oriental, N. C. 


Buckey —Hundreds of gr rand birds “for 
sale. W. G. Spangler, Route 8, Shelby, N. C. 


2 Mottled | “Aneconas—Young eockere is, $2 to 
$3. Miss Anna Matthias, Hobbysville, | Ss OF 


“Mammoth Bronze iT urkey ys—F or bre veding. 
Three strains, no akin. Zest. M. J. Regers, 
Vv ox, *8. C€, 


















For Sale—30 Single Comb Blac Minorca 
hens and pullets, $1 each. J. G. Hardin, 
Kingston, Tenn, 


* For Sale -—Single le Comb White and ‘Buft 
Le ghorn ecockerels, $l.and $1.50 each. T. P. 
Dillon, Monroe, N. C 








FARM MACHINERY. 
rere PRODI 
paw miiis, shingle mills, corn mills, 


~» <COce Box | 534, Atlanta, Ga. 








For Sale—Good White Orpington pullets, 
from $250 pen, direct from Kellerstrass. W. 
J. Strickland, Katesville, N. C, 

For the best blood in Mammoth Bronze 
turkeys, write Walnut Grove Farm, D. L. 
Neel, Manage Tv, Woodleaf, N. C. 





r quick 3 acce eptance 








Favorite Washer Co., Honey Creek, 








Tw. anted—50 to 100 good white families, of 
hands 13 years old and above 
to meen in tancery. location in North 
Carolina,.and.good wages and homes. 


in in pe rson to J. Ww. ante Durham, N. 








__POSETIONS WA NTED. 


A position as cidghicale sip 





Wanted—Position “anors man o 
or will work smal! farm on shares 
Burns, Page’s Mill, 











Berkshires—The best of 


ped on aga Robert McMurdo, 





Seer sell or exchange 
eed oats. One Patan da Jersey bull for sale 
D. Hudson, Newberry, 

“Four F ancy Be rikshire 
of the $4,000 Star 


en 





Boars—G randsons 


enough to show, 
Fair View Farm, 


— U ROC-JERSEYS. 


ae. igs—F\ or prices, | 








ists rracreadttctsce 





; : “POLAN D ‘CHINAS. 


iso: pigs, eo dbeny not akin. Me ‘Mahan ‘Broth- 














Me ES ne in etn i deat 


ners at 8 fairs ; 
Thomas.& Chamings, 











po manage hounds, 
dese ription and price 








Patr jek, Rustbure,, 





registered : Hoisteins for 
D. S. Jones, Newport- 





ohange— Several 


out of promising young dams. 
Wildwood Farms, 





25 re tag 4 Heifers for ‘Sale—Ten 














Chas, Nicodemus, Winchester, “va. 





-nesister a. “Pe re che rons — Mares s 





: TWO OR MORE = BREEDS. 
‘Reg sist red Poland ci ‘hinas and Large York- 


considering quality, Winne rs at le ading Pe 





"s calves next spring. 
wes bred to cross Shropshire 





“Narragansett turkeys. 
1431 Linden Ave., 











Ww hite Roc k —Winne rs of 15 ribbons, 2 
specials, diploma, and medal at 3. shows. 
Randolph | Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N. C, 


White Holland Turke ys—Large, farm- 
raised stock. Toms, $5; hens, $4; trio, $12 
None better. J. W. Hardy, Jeffress, Va. 


Mapleton Farms are offering exce 
White Leghorns, and Barred Rocks. Prices 
right. J. A. Groome, Proprietor, Greeens- 
boro, N. C. 














Bourbon Red Turkeys for Sale—Prize win- 
ners. $6 a>pair from now till Christmas; 
$7 after that. Miss Lydia Dunn, News Ferry, 
Halifax, Va 


Single Comb Reds—Won at Columbia, 
Spartanburg, Shelby. Cockerels, hens, pul- 
lets for sale cheap. B. O. Hamrick, Shelby, 
North Carolina. 











Norwood Poultry Farm offers two trios 
Fawn and White, and two of pure White 
Indian -Runner ducks, at $3 and $4 each. 
Norwood, N. C. 


Barred “Plymouth Rocks, Ringlet—Cocker- 
els, from $1.25 to $2. Bred for utility. Also 
Bourbon Red turkeys. _Uraha Poultry Farm, 
Rich Square, N. Be 


Homer pige ons, 50 cl cents. 3. “White “Wyan- 
dotte, White and Brown Leghorn cockerels, 
Buff Wyandottes, $1. oie Jersey cows. 
Benbow Farms, Oak Ridg N. Cc. 


For Sale—Nine female Indian Runner 
ducks, Fawn and White, $1.50 each. tea- 
son for selling, no place to keep. Address 
W.°T.-Porter & Co., Emerson, N. C. 











Special Bargains—Single Comb White Or- 
pington and Barred Plymouth Rock cock- 
erels Stock the best. Vinners wherever 
shown, A. J. Cheek, Henderson, N. 24 


Kellerstrass White Orpington “Pullets for 
Sale From my prize-winning pen; just in 
their prime for winter eggs. Win-Lay Poul- 
try Farm, R. F. D. No. 6, Rocky Mount, N. C. 


Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens, Old 
and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pintons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
Cty, WN. eS. 

Great Reduction Sale “of Breeders — To 
make room, Orpingtons, White; Black, Buff; 
White Wyandottes; Single Comb Reds; Run- 
ner Ducks. Woman's College Poultry Farm, 
Meridian,. Miss. 























Pure-Bred Hens and Pullets—Single Comb 
Rhode Island Reds, $1 to $2 each. Single 
Comb Brown Leghorns, 90c to $1 each, All 
of best breeding Order at once, D.. & 
Hankla, L ouisa, V 





Single ¢ ‘omb_ suff Orpingtons (Cook 
strain); Mammoth Bronze and Bourbon Red 
turkeys. Buy early. Get the best. (Bar- 
— October and Nave Nee ) Miss Julia P. 
Jones s, Tobaccoville, N. C 








ee ee eee 

“For Sale—Fine eockerels, Barred Plym- 
outh Rocks, and Single Comb White Leg- 
horns. Show and utility stock, $2, up. Send 
postal for prices and particulars, Sunny 
South Pouttry Farm, Newton, N. C. 


Sxhibition and Utility Stock and Eggs— 
In White and Black Orpingtons, Cornish 
Games, Partridge Rocks and Runner Ducks 
at reasonable prices. Beverlea Plantacion, 
Harry Lee Harllee, Megr., Darlingto.. Be; 


For § Sale—White Orpington hens —— ‘pul- 
lets, Black Orpington pullets, Silver Span- 
gled Hamburg pullets, Fawn Indian Runner 
ducks and drakes, all pure-bred stock. $1 
each gets them, if taken at once., J. B. 
Thomason, Martin, Ga. 





SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
aebicromntange TY 








Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants—$1 thou- 
sand, postpaid. R. O. Parks, Vlah, N. € 





Cabbage P lants—BExtra fine; frost- = 
leading varieties. $1, 1,000. Order now. 
L. Trogdon, Climax, N, C. 


Early Jerse y and Charleston Wakefield 
Cabbage plants—$1 per 1,000. J. M. Huff- 
man, Route 2, Box.30, Hickory, N. C. 





Fine “¥rost-Proof’’ Cabbage Plants—500, 
75 cents; $1, 1,000; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $8.50. 
Order now. Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, 
Virginia, 





Improved | Early - Jersey “Wakefield Cab- 
bage Plants—Head in April, last until Au- 
gust. '$1 per 1,000. Frazier Piant Co., Kates- 
ville, IN. Cc. 


amounts. Glendale Farms, Lincolnton, N. C. 








Cabbago Plants — Open-air grown and 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


For Success Growing Cabbage, Get Plants Pecans—Finest varieties; budded. Get cat- 
in Piedmont section. We have them, early alog. Hartwell Nurseries, Hartwell, Ga. 





late, -$1,-1,000. _ Special price +on large | ““qiaekiin's Plante—Cabbage, Lettuce, Ber- 


__~* | muda Onion, and Beet, $1.25; per 1,000; 5,000 








Imme diate shipment of Charleston Wake- | for $5. By mail, postage paid, 60c per 100. 
field, Flat Dutch, and Suceession cabbage | Orders booked now for spring delivery of 
plants, at.$1 per thousand. .Entire satisfac- | sweet potato plants. alee is free. , Wm. 
tion guaranteed. , The Bear’s Head Farms, Macklin, Dinsmore, _ Pla 
Pine Castle, Fla. 














rept Lt Eat AL RENE SE ee, Grow the Lucrecia Dewberry in Your Gar- 


Ear ly Jersey and Charleston ‘Wakefield den—Wonderful yielder sof delicious fruit. 
Cabbage Plants—75c for 500; $1.25 for 1,000; | Requires no replanting, as does the straw- 
for 5,000; you pay express. 30c per 100] berry. Booking orders for shipment after 








y parcel post. Thomasville Baptist Orphan- November ist. Prices, 2 per 100; $5 per 
ze, Thomasville, N. C, 500; $8: per 1,000. Pine Crest Farm, Aber- 
ait Mites I. 

Frost-Proof Cabbage - Plants — From best de en, “N. ¢ nadie 
seed. Leading varieties, Send 75c for 500; “Steinheimer’ s Cleveland’ Cotton — Made 
$1 for 1,000; $4.50 for 5,000;° $7.50 for 10,000, 738 pounds lint an acre, 1910; headed list 

y express. 30c per 100; $1.10 for 500, ares: in variety test, 1912, Georgia Experiment 
paid, Wakefieid Piant Farm, C harlotte, N. Station. $1.50 bushel, “Steinheimer’s Marl- 





boro Prolific’ corn made -big- yields, '09, 10, 





19 af Stati ‘ > Stat 
frost-proof. Guaranteed, Varieties: Early See Cbrecuar Gena sa Saar 
Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Suc- | 29M", © i nab Sen: 

cession, Augusta Trucker, Flat Dutch. We are offering the finest lot of cotton 


Prices: 1,000 for $1;.5,000 for: $4.25. Ready | seed for:-planting we ever grew. We grow 
now. M. M. Bagwell, Piedmont, S. C. Route | our’ own seed, and gin them on our pri- 

















For Sale—A Limited quantity of Un 
States Government Improved Toole Prolific 
cotton seed, not diseased, $1.50 bushel, f.o.b. aocicastisiasctignsedaattiataosonaiares pein sl silat 
J. Shaw, — Lumber sridge, N. Cc Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- 





3 lect Seed C orn—E dwin Gaines, Cc tulpe per, 
Virginia, 


For Sale—A Limited Quantity of Sele¢ted, 
Pure Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed. Latta cscaacntaty 
Farm, Yorkville, 8.-.C. : .Send for Free Booklet—All about. paterts 

Amoor River and California Privet — At 
“give away” prices. Reynolds Nursery Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C., 


rieties, Qaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. ¢ a; 


ville, “Cleveland, Triumph, Mexican, and 
Trice cott ed. Alex. le » New- : - in 
pte yeh ts seed See aa) CeO) SVC f.o.b. here. I guarantee satisfaction or will 
3ermuda Grass Roots—Crocus bag full, 75 | Georgia, 
pounds, $1. Pecan nuts, Paper Shell. Bud- | — 


ded trees 60 cents to $1. Carolina Farms, 5 2 3 ‘ soncre 
Orangeburg, Ss. C. mills, running daily. Rock and concrete 


“Cabbage .and Lettuce Plants 
5,000, $3.50. Strawberry, best varieties 
1,000. . Your orders appreciated. Satis 
guaranteed. Miller’ Plant Co.,: Hickory, N. C. I will sell at auction, on the premises, De- 

Notice—Send in. your ‘order ‘for China Um- 
brella shade trees, Three feet high 25 cents; 
four feet, 35 cents; five feet, 50 cents, on 
board ¢ cars. J. M. Cole, ¢ orde ‘le, » Ga., toute 





No, 1. Successor of Simpson. vate gin;. they are .sound and absolutely 
ST ta a Ce OTTON. pure,’ the best that can be grown. Cleve- 
land’s Big Boll, from select: stock, $1 -bushel. 

tedding’s Select ‘Cotton — Biggest bolls, | Cook’s Improved, extra select, $1.25 bushel, 
biggest yields, early maturity. Full infor- | Ten cents bushel off in lots of 25 or more 


mation and prices by mail. R. J. Redding, | bushels, Fair View Farm, Palmetto, Ga. 
Griffin, Ga. 











For Sale—TPwelve hundred bushels «of SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Tooles Improved cotton : seed. For: further | ~wrrrrrrrr-—w—~O NONI 
information, apply to Mrs. Bea C. Holley, Piedmont Positions Guarantee $50 to $75 
Aiken,* 8. C., P.O. Box 444, start. Bookkeeping, Banking, Shorthand, 


| 


English, Music. , Scholarship sold on credit. 
Railroad fare from home, .Piedmont Busi- 
ness College, Lynchburg, Va. 





——— ~ ——————— ] hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
STRAWBERRIES. cialists in the Greensboro Commercial School, 





One Million Strawberry Plants — $2 per | Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. Attend our 
thousand. One million cabbage plants, sin- | School if you want to secure a good position. 





thousand, $1 ten thousand. or over, 
Write for pr “es on other seeds. Hick- 


Seed Co., Hickory, N. 


Civil Service — Bookkeeping, shorthand, 
typewriting, telegraphy, penmanship, ete. 
Any young lady answering this advertise- 


MISC ELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS. ment will be given three months free any 








——_—_— course preferred. Positions secured, Spence’s 
Business Sehool, Goldsboro, N. C 





Ornamental Plants, Bulbs, Shrubs, and MISCELLANEOUS. 
Trees — Ask for catalog. Geo. M. Todd, | mrnnnnnnnnnnwnwnnnnwnnnnrmrrmnrmrmnnnmmmnnn nv 
Gre ensboro, N. C. Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 





pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, S. C. 








and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 500-L Victor Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


For Sale- —100 | parrels pure » Georgia cane 
syrup in new barrels, 30 cents per gallon. 
Direct from grower. A. N. Hester, Climax, 
eee Senchoee _| Georgia. 
can handle. Columbia, Keenan, | Harts- - 








Cabbage, C ollard and Lettuce Plants—$1 
thousand. Strawberry, $2; leading va- 














For Sale—New Georgia cane syrup, in bar- 
rels of 33 gallons, at 35 cents per gallon, 


refund your money. F. A. Bush, Richland, 





For Sale—-Water-power corn and wheat 


dam. 48 acres of very fertile land. Well 


For Sale—Eastern Carolina seed rye, | located. ‘~ bargain. Write for particu- 
wheat, cotton seed; also crimson clover, lars. Ww. B. Mitche ll, Ante, Va. 


hairy vetch, grasses, rape, etc. .Z% M. L. SON ee rea aes eee 
Je ffreys, Goldsboro, ‘N. Cc. Re »giste red Essex sows, and gilts in farrow, 


service boars, and pigs. Poland China gilts 





‘Cabbage, Lettuce, Parsley, and Strawberry | and pigs; also pork pigs. Registered Jersey 
plants; Aspar: igus and Rhubarb roots; bull calves. Railway horsepower. Home- 
Horseradish sets. Ask for price list. Geo. | grown, re-cleaned seed rye, and Leap’s Pro- 


Todd, Greensboro, N. C lific wheat, at $1.25 a bushel. J. E..Coulter, 
cp aagee “T0900: Connelly Springs, Ne AS: 




















$1.50 Big Auction Sale—Having sold Hollywood 
stion * Farm and gone out of the farming business, 





cember 20th, all livestock, crops and farm 
implements. Other valuable property will 
be sold at this sale, including a fiv¥#-passen- 
3 ger, 30-horsepower automobile, a surveyor’s 
‘| outfit, a Bostrom farm level, ete. Parties 


Cow, Pe as—l want “to buy a ‘carlos 1d of desiring to offer property at this sale ,can 
cowpeas for prompt shipment, If you can do so at an expense of only 5 per cent on 
offer, please send me sample, giving price. the amount of sale. Correspondence solicit- 

will pay draft from responsible party. J. ed from parties desiring to buy or sell at 





Walker, Memphis, Tenn, this sale. A. B. Deans, Wilson, N. 


= 














In this department we.shall publish offerings of all lands wanted or offered for 
sale or for rent. We do not extend our general advertising guarantee to land ad- 
vertisements,. because every purchaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our paper until he has first shown 
us satisfactory. references as to his honesty and financial responsibility. 














Stock Farm at $10.00 per Acre. 


above mentioned price. This land is situated in Baker County, Georgia, three miles from 
railroad. 4000.acres cleared.and stumped. 1500 acres in oak and pine timber. Thirty-five - 
miles of new wire fencing. Plenty of houses and artesian wells. Large creek running through 
one side. Magnificent hunting and fishing. . For further information write us. 


311-12 Davis Exchange Bank Blidg. ALBANY, GEORGIA. 





5700 Acres comprising one of the best Stock. Farms ‘in the Southern States for quick sale at 


BEATIE-SHAFFER (Iinc.) 














Write and tell us Farms for Sale—l. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N. C. 
: what you-wouldlike | — ~ ~ = _— 
A to do if you cometo tite, 3 Farms—E. R. MacKethan, Fayette- 

v lle N, Cc. 


Florida. Fruit grow- 





The Land of ing, trucking, poul- "Two Tobacco Farms for Sale. W. H. Par- 
try, bee keeping, | rish, Coats, N. C. 





stock raising, dairy- — 
All-the-Year ing, a winter home, Wanted—13 medium size farms, James W. 


. a business or profes- } Murrell, Fairmont, N. C. 
Out Door Life sional openings, as tuilford County Fasms for Sale. J. A. 
N.C 





well as some lines | Groome, Greensboro, 


of manufacturing,and wetry toassist youto gettheright | — ini of PL = Ee 
location. Your rae means our se pepre ns the success For Sale-—Brick store house, in best small 
of the community in which youlive. Lilustrated booklets town in eastern Carolina s. T. Holmes 
and “Facts About Florida’ sent free on application. ? ? . . : Jas. t. nee 


Bar tow, Fla. 





FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY © ——— 


J.E.INGRAHAM,V.-Pres., or LOUIS LARSON, North- Farms, Ten Acres and Up—Easy terms. 
Room 130, City Bidg., * western Agent,Room 730 | Bright tobacco land, Buy from owner. W. 
St. Augustine, Fia. 109 W, Adams3st., Chicago PF. Pa nke, Bur ke ville, Va. 











‘abbage Plants—- Charleston Wakefield 
Po Early Flat Dutch, 85 cents per 1,000. 
Special prices on larger lots. E. B. Nichols, 
Donalds, S. C. 





Fall « Cabbage Plants—Now ready. $1.25 
per thousand, by express. By mail, 80c per 
hundred, Farmers Plant Co., .Enterprise, 
South Carolina, 





Cabbage Plants for Sale—Extra and se- 
lected Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston or 
Large Wakefield, .and May . Queen, frost- 
proof, 20c per 100, $1.50 per 1,000; prices on 
larger lots-on application. Address, Oxford 
Orphan Asylum, Oxford, N. C, 





J..T.Morehead,:Jr., Greensboro, N.C. apolis, Minn. 








F arms, ; Home s, R: ine hes—Opportunities for 


TOBACCO LAND pany. famous South Georgia, Pickens Com- 





EASY TERMS 














25 farms of from 10 to 100 acres each, all cut out of eastern North Carolina. Write for circular. 
one tract and faee McAdam road, six miles from Joe A. Parker, Real Estate, Goldsboro, N. C. 
Greensboro, ene mile from Guilford Battle Ground - - - — 
and Station. Best tobacco land in County. Terms, Wanted—To he ar - from owner who has 
one-fourth cash, balance 1, 2,3, amd 4 years. See good farm for sale. Send description and 
or write price. Northwestern Business Agency, Minne- 























For Sale—Seventy-five farms, located in 


For Sale—1, 500 acres of 1 land, < containing 
about 4 million feet of timber; 100 acres 
WILL SACRIFICE fepeerebenorre feemegret cleared. :Address_Dr, A. S..Cromartie, Fay- 
to town. ‘R. Klimasehewsky, St. Francis,’ Minn. etteville,-N, C. 
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. Saturday, December 6, 1913.] 


Small Improved Cotton Farm—At a bar- 
gain. Box 293 Coats, N. C. 


“Two 50-Acre Farms, Ready for Use—On 
navigable stream, 3% miles from Charles- 
ton, and 2% from Mount Pleasant, S. C 
sam R. Venning, Mount Pleasant, 8. C, 





For Sale—Improved, large and small 
farms, in good community. Timber lands, 
and city property. Further information, ad- 
dress, P. M. Rhyne, Broker, Dallas, N. C, 

~Fifty- -Acre Farm for Sale—2% miles west 
of the growing town of Star, on public road, 
and on main line Raleigh, Charlotte & 
Southern Railroad. Fine for growing apples. 
Sell cheap. F. K. Sturdivant, Star,; N.C. 
450 Acres, in Orange Cc ‘ounty—Rich 1 loamy 
soil; good buildings; highest state of culti- 
vation; near schools and church; excellent 
community. One of the best bargains in 
central Carolina. J. F. Stevens, Hillsboro, 
North Carolina. 

For Sale—In the heart of Southside Vir- 
ginia, finest bright tobacco land in the State, 
Price per acre ranges from $5 to $50, ac- 
cording to location and improvements, , Good 
grain, grass, and stock propositions, For 
particulars, write Virginian Realty Co., Ken- 
bridge, Va. 











2,000-Acre Farm for Sale—On Tidewater 
River, near Charleston. 250 acres open land, 
balance ‘pasture and wooded land. Deer, 
fish, game, . ae. s Hale, Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 


For Sale—500 acres, two miles from ‘town; 
250 acreg in cultivation; average 150 bales 
cotton, 2,000 bushels oats, 400 bushels corn; 
fine timber. One of best houses in State. 
A bargain, on credit. Allen Banks, Troy, 
South Carolina, 

East ahd South Texas and Louisiana offer 
more opportunity for the home-seeker than 
any other section of United States, Land, 
producing cotton, corn, oats, rice, potatoes, 
vegetables, berries, peaches, plums, and figs, 
can be purchased from $8 per acre up. Write 
for literature and information. Industrial 
and Immigration Bureau, Southern Pacific, 
Sunset-¢ ‘entral Lines, Houston, Texas. 








Some Good Farms Che ap—lIf you are look- 
ing for a good farm cheap, we have them, 
Good land, highly improved, that will grow 
tobacco, corn, oats, hay, cotton, and all 
kinds of truck. Convenient to good market, 
selling at from ten to thirty dollars per 
acre. Ask us for a:description and prices. 
We guarantee our lands to be as we adver- 
tise them. Reaves & McKenzie, Chadbourn, 
N. C., and Loris, S. C, 








Farms for Sale—To good white farmers, 
upon small cash payment—balance on long 


time. Fertile soil; level, stumped fields; 
healthful climate. Every month a growing 
month. Farmers’ Land, Loan and Title Co., | 


311-12 Davis Exchange Bank Building, Al- 
bany, Georgia. 





179 Acres Excellent Red Land—Near 
town, school and church. New six-room 
dwelling, on public highway; rural tele- 
phone. Some oak and pine timber. Worth 
$30 per acre—for quick sale at $20, cash or 
terms. Orange Trust Company, Hillsboro, 
North Carolina. ‘ 








Excellent. Farm—Mules, Tools, Wagon and 
All Feed 





buildings; pasture lands, with fresh water 
near. Artesian well. 70 acres stumped. 
Good fence. 3argain. Write, FE. D. Lane, 
Donalsonville, Ga, 


~ Government Farms Free—Our official 112- 
page book, “Vacant Government Lands,” de- 
scribes every acre in every county in United 
States. How secured free. 1913 diagrams 
, tables. Alt about irrigated farms. Price 
25 ents, postpaid, Webb Publishing Co., 
(De pt. 101) St. Paul, Minn. 


“For Sale—200-acre farm “in Orange Coun- 
ty, between Mebane and Efland, four miles 
from either place, on good road, about one 
mile from National Highway. Good dwell- 
ing and outhouses. Soil adapted to tobacco, 
grains, and grasses. Well watered, with 
plenty. of wood. Southgate, Jones & Co, 
Durham, N. C. 


For. Sale—Spiendid farm; idcal stock or 
dairy farm or trucking, in North Carolina; 
150 acres. Good improvements, good loca- 
tion; healthy, fine climate; no extreme hot 
or cold weather. Can have something grow- 
ing every month in the year. Four good 
“markets. A rare bargain. For information, 
adddress A. J. Spencer, High Point, N. C. 











~~ Cut- -Over “Pine Lands—Iin Wayne ‘County, 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $5 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 


folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- | 


born, Sec’y, Lcrsinka Ala. Me sntion this paper. 


Ideal for all kinds of 
farming; %4 mile from graded school, and 
three churches. Good land; pure water; 4- 
room dwelling, new barn and stables. 11 
acres set in improved, budded and grafted 
paper-shell pecans; some are bearing; will 
bring good dividends within 6 years, Bar- 
gain if sold within 60 days. Apply: Dr. T. 
B. Duckett, Fountain Inn, 8S, C. 











Located in Decatur County, near | 
good schools, churches and town. Good 





Virginia Farms—If you are looking for 
farm or timber lands, do not buy until you 
have seen what we have to offer, as we have 
a large number of excellent farms, river 
plantations, and timber tracts for sale at 
reasomable prices. Splendid land, especially 
adapted to grain, grass, clover, cotton, to- 
bacco, and well suited for stock. raising. 
Write for descriptive catalog. Jeffreys, Hes- 
ter & Company, Chase City, Va. 





Just the Opportunity You Are Looking For. 


town of North -Carolina, Will sell on the 
installment plan, you pay for it out of a part 
of each year's crop. Splendid farm for dew- 
berries, corn or cotton, or would make a 
splendid dairy farm, which Southern Pines 


For further information and particuiars, ad- 
dress, W. H. Goldsmith, Owner, Southern 
Pines, Bes. C, 





Specié ul Bargain for Quick Sale—300 acres, 
Only $5,000. “Good level road convenient to 
Blackstone With its many advantages: high 
school, colleges, churches, fine markets, and 
excellent shipping facilities. Splendid farm- 
ing section and fine neighbors, near school, 
church, mill, mail route, store, and tele- 
phone line. 200 acres cleared, good produc- 
tive soil, balance in timber. 100 acres fer- 
tile “bottom land Splendid nine-room mod- 





oak grove overlooking farm, Stable, several 
good barns, cribs, sheds, tenants house, etc. 
| Orchard and fine garden, An all-round gen- 
| eral farming and stock proposition offered 
at a rare bargain. Easy terms, Come at 
once and secure farm, For further descrip- 
tion of this and other good hte large or 
small, write or call on R. Fredericksen Co., 
Blackstone, Va. 








For Saic—One of the finest ‘bright tobac- 
co and general farms to be had at any price. 
As a home it cannot be duplicated. Contains 
| 257 acres; 150 acres in cultivation, balance in 
| 
| 





fine young timber; lays almost level; very 
easily cultivated and retains all improve- 
; ments. Only 6 miles from railroad station; 
} on R. F. D., and in a good neighborhood; 
good orchard, most all under fence and cross- 
fenced, Ffame dwelling of 7 rooms, halls, 
| perches, and cfosets, painted, plastered and 
| in good condition; good barns, stable, tobac- 
co barns, one tenant house. Price 4,000. 
Terms, one-third cash, balance to suit pur- 
chaser. We have a very complete list of the 
very best propositions ito be found. If you 
are on the market for a good home or an 
investment, write us by return mail for a 
complete description of the above, 
our large illustrated catalog; it is free. The 
Realty Co. of Virginia, Inc., Blackstone, Va. 











Daily Newspapers For Fertilizer 








The vast increase in crops for the 
last several seasons has been mark- 
ed, especially in the State of North 
This is due to the educa- 
tion of the farmer and to his study 


Carolina. 


of the land and crop conditions and 
to his study of the different grades 
of fertilizer on the market and the 
application of this knowledge gain- 
ed by the particular needs and re- 
quirements of his own land. By anal- 
ysis and careful study he has applied 
his knowledge and the progress made 
is indicated by the flourishing crops, 
the present season especially. This 
study on the part of the farmer has 
taught him what ts best in his par- 
ticular field, and after careful study 
he always picks the implements and 
fertilizer and the kind of ground 
which is best suited to the crop. 

The News and Observer, published 
daily at the State Capital of North 
Carolina, carries matter pertaining 
to agriculture from the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the 
State Agricultural Department. The 
news of the State and Nation daily 
from correspondents in every com- 
munity gives all the happenings of 
general interest, of progress in educa- 
tion and manufacturing and news of 
the church and of the home. 

The progressive farmer of .today 
must keep in touch with the market 
prices of crops, and with current 
events and must make a study of all 
occurrences of moment throughout 





the world. It is his duty to provide 
that his family may be well posted in 
matters of current importance and 
this should be a part of the educa- 
tion of his children—equally as im- 
portant as the majority of school 
books. The News and Observer offers 
this kind of ‘‘fertilizer’ for the farm-, 
er’s family each day, in the news 
which it earries, right up to the min- 
ute in every department, which is 
furnished at the low cost of 50c a 
month, or $6 by the year. Inasmuch 
as a farmer should always_select the 
best farm implements, the best seed 
and best fertilizer, when tilling his 
soil, he should always choose the best 
newspaper when he ‘selects his read- 
ing matter; his family is entitled to 
the best paper which he can select. 
The News and Observer is the best 
in its fleld and meets every demand 
for a household paper. 

We are anxious to see how closely 
“The Farmer,’’ the 
South’s greatest agricultural paper, is 
allied with the life in the North Caro- 
lina farm home, and when sending us 
your check for a year’s or six months’ 
subscription to The News and Ob- 
server be so kind as to mention hav- 
ing read this in ‘“‘The Progressive 
Farmer.” 


Progressive 


Address Circulation De- 
partment, The News and Observer, 
Raleigh, N. C., and enclose money 
order, stamps, or check for such peri- 
od as you wish to pay to begin, com- 
puting the period and amount at fifty 
cents @ month, (Advertisement.) 
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A 230-acre farm, on geod road, 2% miles | 
from Southern Pines, the booming resort ! 


needs, with milk selling at 12c per quart, | 


ern residence, beautifully situated in large | 


also get | 











Let Us Be Your 


Santa Claus 


The best Christmas present you 
can give isa good Magazine. It 
never wears out and its weekly or 
monthly visits are a constant and 
pleasant reminder of your friend- 
ship and good will. 


The Progressive Farmer offers its readers 
some very attractive Clubs at real bar- 
gain prices. 


Subscriptions sent now will start with the 
January issue, if a monthly, and with the 
Christmas issue if weekly, and will reach 
your friends Christmas week, 


Send in your own Progressive Farmer 
renewal now---even if your time is not 
quite out, and take advantage of some of 
these bargains for yourself. 


You can have each publication in the Club you 
select sent to a different address—or all to one ad- 
dress—as you may wish. The following are some 
of our 


EXTRA SPECIAL CLUBS. 


OFFER No. 1. | OFFER No. 4. 
The Progressive Farmer, 1 yr $1.00 | The Progressive Farmer. . $1.00 
Today’s Mag. with Pattern .50 | The American Magazine 1.50 
Poultry Success 1 BO | $2.50 
Southern Fruit Grower . _.50 | _Our Special Rate, only . . $2.00 








$2.50 OFFER No. 5. 
Special Rate for the four, only $1.25 The Progressive Farmer . $1.00 











OFFER No. 2. | Collier’s National Weekly 2.50 
The Progressive Farmer. . $1.00 | $3.50 
Bryan’s Commoner . . 1.00 | Our Special Rate, only . . $2.15 
$2.00 SPECIAL No. 6. 
Our Special Rate, only . . $1.50 The Progressive Farmer. . $1.00 
OFFER No. 3. | Youth’s Companion, New aan 
The Progressive Farmer. . $1.00 Our Special Rate to New Sub- 


Woman’sHomeCompanion 1.50 | secribers for Youth’s Compan- 
$2.50  iononly. . - » « « $2.50 

Our Special Rate for Renewals 

$2.00 to Youth’s Companion, only . 


OTHER OFFERS. 


The Progressive Farmer for one year with any of the 


Our Special Rate, only . . $2.75 






































following: 
| | 
\(Regul’r Regul’r) Our 
Magazine | Price |Special Magazine Price |Special 

lof both|, Rate of both), Rate 

| \forboth forboth 
American Boy ____------ | $2.00 $1.70 |LiteraryDigest, (ren’w’l)| $4.00 | $4.00 
AmericanSheepBreeder| 2.00 1.80 |McCall’s Magazine-..... 5.00 4.30 
American Swineherd---_| 1.50 1.356 {McClure’s_.......... eee 2.00 
Breeders’ Gazette___-__- | 2.00 | 1.90 {Metropolitan Magazine.| 2.50 2.00 
Atlantic Monthly __- -| 5.00 4.65 {Modern Priscilla_---.--- 2.00 1.70 
Century Magazine-_____- 5.00 | 4.20 |Munsey’s Magazine_._..| 2.50 2.30 
Confederate Veteran_..-| 2.00 | 1.80 |North American Review| 5.00 4.30 
Current Opinion--_-_--.-- 400 | 320 HOGUGOR — . 22 0c ccoscanc- 4.00 3.75 
Cosmopolitan --__.. | 2.60 | 2.15 [Poultry Success ---- 1.50 1.15 
ea 2 ae 2.50 2.00 jReview of Reviews..-..| 4.00 2.50 
Everybody’s Magazine.| 2.50 | 2.10 [St. Nicholas (new) -..--- 4.00 2.75 
Garden Magazine-_-_---- | 2.50 | 2.00 |St. Nicholas (renewal)..| 4.00 3.50 
Good Housekeeping----| 2.50 2.15 [Scribner’s Magazine- 4.00 3.65 
Harper’s Magazine -----| 5.00 4.30 Southern Fruit Grower_| 1.50 1.15 
Hoard’s Dair yman...___| 2.00 1.65 |Today’s Magazine 1.50 | 1.15 
Literary Digest, (new)_| 4.00 | 3.50 |World’s Work-----.---- 4.00 | 2.60 





You can make up your own list if you prefer. Tell us 
the names of the publications you want and we will make 
you a special low rate for the list. 


Make your selection today and send it in with your Check 
or Money Order so there will be no delay in getting the 
magazines started. 


All Orders Must be Sent to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


— 
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Get It From 
G+ the Factory 


ete eu 


AB Crins, 


14 cents a rod for 26 inch Hog Fence. 

23% cents a rod for 49 inch Farm Fence. 

25% cents a rod for 60 inch Poultry Fence. 
$1.55 for 80-rod spool Ideal galv. Barbed Wire. 


Kitselman Fence wears best 
; Read the 
following letter, one of hun- 
dreds recently received. 
“Nearly 20 years ago I built corals for wild Texas 


These pens are still 
good although the fence is on its third set of posts.”’ 


W.C. POWELL, Baird, Texas. 
We make over 100 different styles of Fencing. 
Won’t you write for our Free Catalogue today? 


KITSELMAN BROS., 84 Council St. Muncie, Ind. 


and lasts longest. 





cattle with Kitselman Fence. 





KITSELMAN 








We were the first to sell wire fence direct to the Farmer. * 
We make you the same price we would make the Dealer 
or Jobber. THAT IS WHY WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. 
Look over these prices on 1 just afew of our many styles, 





CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
84 Council St. MUNCIE, IND. 
Send me your free Catalog of Fence. 
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Made of OPEN HEARTH STEEL WIRE. 
Proven b ne to be the most durable 
wire produced. Heavily Galvanized with; 
PURE_ ZINC. “Sixt y ie ache meus and . 
heights, each a satisfy 


-quality fenc 
WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
AT DEALER’S PRICES. 


our own merchant and put the» 
ealer’s Profit in your own pocket 
nena it belongs. The following area 
few of our big values: 
26-inch Hog Fence, - + 14c. per rod. 
41-inch Farm Fence, - ~ aie. per a 


48-inch Poultry Pence. os ligt lly 3 

Special Barbed Wire, $ rod Spool. 
Sold on 30 DAYS FREE Get in with 
the Fos buyers ru fn teadine for our 
big free Catalogue. It's full of fence } 
bargains. Write for it today. 

' COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
Box 72+ Winchester, Indiana, 





28-in hog fence....14c 


suagacecang 
Flalainy [ TPleiniclel 


Cut out dealers? profits. 
Get a good fence at oe 
of cheap-one. Buy 

Hearth Steel Wire, al- 
vanized 


Direct From Factory 


Lasts a lifetime. Money back if 
not as represented. Ourcatalog 
Rpertytenstiige 16 fall of fence sense full of 

d 1 Galv. Barb bargains—' elp you may 
aN sts | right..Send postal for it todays 


Tiaer Fence Co."2* Clarksville, Tenn. 


Prices Per Rod 
49-is. farm tenee....23 
fenes 25 











OUR TRAPPER'S FRIEND 
AND GUIDE FREE 


MODERN TRAPPING METHODS—This GUIDE is as 
different from other guides as. automobiles are dif- 
ferent from old time stage coaches. It is unequal- 
ed. Guide is FREE, while they last, if you return 
this advertisement and answer question: Have you 
written us before? ——SQUARE DEAL FUR HOUSE 


WEIL BROS & CO. DEPT B-10 FI. WAYNE, IND. 








EN BUSINESS 





RAW FURS ive is, 
sh Pe ee ES 
A. E. BURKHARDT 


International Fur Merchant. 


Cincinnati, oO. 





SINCE 1867. 





a a 
E. LATHAM COMP’Y 


J. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
COTTON MERCHANTS AND EXPORTERS 
With Connections All Over the World. 
Working at Greensboro in connection with 
the Greensboro Warehouse and Storage Co 
Storage capacity about 25,000 bales. 
Unequalled facilities and lowest rates for 
storage and insurance. Railroads grant re- 
shipping privileges from many points East of 
and nearly all points West of Atlanta, Ga. 
Also have branch house and storage in Nor- 
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THE MARKETS. 
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Corn—No, 2 


Timothy 


| Pure lard, 


| Hams, 








folk, Va. Correspondence invited. Liberal 








Suse on eonsignments, 
How to set the most 
money out of your furs 
lige Frnt, don't turn this My tiny ou ' 
1 sae oS ‘To turn th this page is to forget.may~- 
convinee you Spy for eperete F any eed 


ricelist shippers from every State 
th of this, One of them may be 
“your next neighbor. 


,Bet ter Returns.and Sooner 
years Corry has been preaching ‘tits Rectzine. | Ana 


Pour business shore Ou: 
rad we ve rust Sreat ——s , else sey wi wouldn't return 
increasing nambe! pianos . This 


Anniver- 
sory. We want to make ‘it ered letter ears 


inted w: new 
a for oor r pricelist toda, lay. 
pay you well for ons, ErOune We'll 
seagon on free of charge. 
Bash matter how well you’re doing now 
ean do rite us. 


“CORRT HIDE & FURCO. ,Ber2777, Corry, Pa. 











Write today for our free Trapy 

pers’. Book—tells you all about how; 

7 yous catch, and inside facta 

chant how to get the most money out of furs. 
Best ae ty for trappers ever published. No up- 
torda’ te tenppersicen can afford to. be-without it.- 
Our co ential pre rea ong is very valu- 

able and sent to you: monthly: 
he season—it means big money 

ai. of the above free for, 


‘ i. ABRAHA 
213 N./MainSt., Dept. 101 St.Louis, Mo. 


TRAPPERS cor case 


And pay highest prices for Coon, 
Mink, SKunk, Possum, Muskrat, 
and .all other Furs, Hides and 
Ginseng. Best facilities in America. 
Send for Free Price List and Ship- 
ping Tags. No commission charged, 
~~ rca, FUR.COMPANY, 
st. Louis, Mo. 














Over 5000 Shippers send their 
RAW FURS TO US 
and are pleased with our Grading and Prices. 
Write today for our Quotations and Reports, 
Metropolitan Raw Fur Company, 
161-163 West 25th Street New York City. 














Why sell your skins:at 
home when you can 
send them to us and 
ave all middlemen’s 
profita ? New York is 
the best markete in 


Cash for 
America. We pay cash 


a for hides of Skunks; 


Minks, Coons, Opossums, Fores, etc. Thirty years in 
the business. No commission a od. We stand e xpress 





Ss. W > for price list. 
BELT, BUTLER C0., Exporters, 7 East 12th St, New York 





TRAPPERS 


St. Louis is the largest fur market.in America and the biggest buyers in the world ¢ 
‘aylor & Co. is the largest house in St. 

rom trappers than any other house in the world and our enormous collections are always < 
sold at top prices, which enables us to pay you more. 


WE WILL TEACH YOU HOW TO TRAP 


Trapping is not hard work if your outfit is complete. 
. the best bait and your spare time morning and night. 


ather here. F.C, T: 


q 

Book on Trapping is ready and you can have a copy FREE if you write today. 4 
tells you when and where to trap, kind of traps and bait to use, how best to remove and ¢ 
prepare skins, etc.; <3 also contains toe 6 eal laws of every state. 4 
et busy at once— 4 
4 

4 


etc,, also free. G 


F. C. TAYLOR & CO., 


285 Fur Exchange Bidg., 
AMERICA’S GREATEST FUR HOUSE 


mone monty ror FURS § 


ouis, receiving more furs 


You need afew good traps, 
Our big new Supply Catalog and 
The book 


Price lists, shipping tags, 
Write for book on trapping today. 


ST. LOUIS, MO, 


ig money in it. 


a. yr 
| —. -_a aie pe ee A de _) 








RALEIGH MARKETS. 
(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
November 26. 

Cotton, 

Good middling 
Strict middling 

Middling 


Flour, Hay and Grain. 
(Report Furnished by C. B. Gill 
Flour—per barrel—wholesale prices: 
High grades $5.15 @ $5.60 
Lower ,grades 4.40@ 4.90 

i 95@ -93 
. 944 96 
- 20.00 @ 23.5 


& Co.) 


No. 2 mixed 
hay, per ton 


Provisions. 
Snowdrift shortening 
Compound, tierce basis 
tierce basis 
Cheese, full cream 


Meats. 
sugar-cured 18 
Reg. ribs, 40-45 


@20 e¢ 
@12%e 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor 
The Cotton Record.) 
November 26. 

Low middling 

Middling 

Good middling 
Total sales—bales 
Cottonseed, carload, 
Cottonseed meal, per 
Cottonseed hulls, per 


The market has had another quiet 
The tendency has been slightly easier, 
some disposition toward widening of the low- 
grade discounts. This was of no very great 
importance in this market, however, as there 
has been scarcely any low grade cotton so 
far in the Savannah receipts. Up to the 
present time, nothing below low middling 
has been quoted on the Savannah exchange, 
Receipts have been on a smaller scale, owing 
partly to the slacker demand and partly to 
the decreasing pressure of offerings, the 
main rush being now about over. 

Some spinners have been liberal early buy= 
ers against their advance requirements while 
others have preferred to hold off in hopes of 
buying more cheaply later on. These latter 
preferred to follow the views of the big crop 
contingent, and have held that the early 
prices were unwarrantably high, on the 
theory ‘that the ,crop would prove over 
15,000,000 bales. This position would prob- 
ably be correct if the crop were really so 
large, but there does not. seem anythinng at 
all to give‘any basis for such an expectation. 
The average estimate for the Savannah Cot- 
ton Exchange members was 14,200,000 bales, 
and most of the more conservative and ex- 
perienced members were around 14,000,000 
or under, The last ginners report showed 
full figures for the period, but this was an- 
ticipated, owing to the favorable conditions. 
Many important sections now report ginning 
@s practically finished, .afd there really 
seems no-possible:doubt that the rate of: gin- 
ning was more rapid than usual this season. 
The Bureau estimate, on December 12, rwill 
virtually settle the prevailing uncertainty re- 
garding the size of the crop, and then.the 
delaying buyers will doubtless come ‘in, 
whatever the issue may: be. They may have 
to pay more instead. of less. 


lots, 
ton 
ton 


per 


week. 
with 





NORFOLK COTTON. 
(Reported by EuresHarris & Co., 
Virginia.) 
November 28. 
Good Middling ........ceccccee 13% 
Strict wmidGUne. 0-060 ses 06-000 tai 
Middling e coocee 134 
Strict low middling ececccccene 12% 


Tone. steady. 


Norfolk, 





NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK PEA- 
NUT 


(Report furnished by” Holmes & Dawson, 
Norfolk, Va. 

No. 1 extra large 

No. 1 grade 

No. 2 grade 

No. 3 grade 

Spanish peanuts 


Tone steady. 





RICHMOND TOBACCO, 


(Report furnished by E. K. Vietor & 
Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps,) 
November 22, 


Co., 


The week 
erable more 
come s0 
morning 


just passed has been of consid- 
activity. The weather has be- 
mild and@ spring-like, that every 
there is a chance for’ farmers’ to 
take down tobacco and as the prices, -par- 
ticularly for tobacco below 9 cents have 
been steadily advancing under strong com- 
petition, chiefly from the ‘Trust branches, 
farmers have every inducement to rush their 
tobacco to market, and we expect to see in- 
creased large receipts next week. and the 
same active market with firm prices. 

There is evidently some fear amongst the 
buyers of dark tobacco that the farmers in 
the sun-cured districts will abandon this 
type and go into flue-curing. Undoubtedly, 
flue-cured tobacco is bringing a great deal 
more money than sun or air-cured, and as 
the sun and air-cured tobaccos are 
on light sandy soil, the land is adapted to 
the raising of flue-cured tobacco. 

Export business is quiet. There 
trade in prized 
all the time. 


is some 


VIRGINIA TOBACCO. 


The sales of bright tobacco at Pittsburg 
amounted to 48,681 pounds, and the average 
price was $23 per hundred; many lots bring- 
ing as high as $50 per hundred, The 
of bright tobacco have so far 
567,308 pounds. The sales of dark 
for the week were 22,850 pounds, 





tobacco 
and for 





raised | 


flue-cured tobaccos going on | 


sales | 
aggregated | 





the season. to 
for dark 
$20 to $25 


date, 277,830 pounds. 
wrappers this week, ranged 
per hundred. 

Danville sales for week Friday 
evening were large, and there was.a marked 
improvement in the quality of the offerings, 
Prices were very firm. Redried tobaccog 
were active. Heavy receipts of loose leaf 
are looked for next week, if present favor- 
able weather conditions prevail. 

South Boston, Chatham, South: Hill, Chase; 
City, Martinsville all report very high prices, = 
These markets, along with Danville, are in 
the bright belt. 

The growers of heavy brown and black 
shipping tobaccos have not been 80 well sate 
isfied with prices, but reports from Farm. 
ville, Dillwyn, Blackstone, Kinbridge and— 
Keysviile, all dark tobacco markets, show a4 
marked improvement in prices, and the 
growers are hoping for even better prices. 

cs M. BELL, 


RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 
(Report furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mery 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 

November 


Priceg 
from 


ending 





Steers—Best, per 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 

Heifers—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 

Cows—Best, per cwt. 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 

Oxen, per cwt 

Bulls, per cwt j 

Calves—Extra, per 
Medium 

Dairy cows, per 

Hogs—Best, per 
Good 8.00.@ 
Sows and stags 5.00@ 

Sheep—Bet, per cwt 4.50@ 
Common to fair .50@ 
Lambs 50@ 


cwt 


.00@ 
7.50@ 

-00@6 
cwt, 
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NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by ‘F. J. Root.) 
November 25. 

late crop ‘Virginia, 

$1.75@1.87; other, in bulk, per 180 pounds,_ 
$2.25@2.40 . Sweets, 75c@$1.25 per barrel? 

Onions, red, per 100-pound bag, $1.50@1.75; 7 

yellow, $1.50@1.85; white,.$2@3. Cabbage, 

white, per 100,.$4@5; red per barrel, $1@ > 

1.50. Artichokes, Southern, per barrel, $3@4, 

Brussels sprouts, per quart, 8@15ce. Wax 

beans, $3@$6 per basket; green,,.$4@7. Beets | 

and carrots, $1.50@1.75 per barrel. Cucum-7 
bers, $2@3 per basket. ‘Celery, $1.80@2.56 
per standard case. Cauliflower, $1@1.75. per 
barrel. Chickory, 75c@$1.25 per basket. Gel- 
ery, $2@2.50 per case. Eggplant, $2@4 per 
box, Florida. Escarol, $1@1.25 per basket.’ 

Indive, 16@18c per pound. Horseradish, $5. 

@6 per 100 pounds. Kale, 40@50c per bare 

rel, Lettuce, per basket,’ North. Carolina, $1 

@2. Mint, 25@30c per dozen bunches, Okra, 

$2@4 per carrier. Oysterplant, $3@4 .pet 

100 bunches. Peas, $2;@3 per basket, “Parse” 

ley, 25@50c per basket. Parsnips, $1.23@ - 

1.50 per barrel. Peppers, 75c@$1.50 per bare 

rel. , Pumpkins, 75c@$1l_per. barrel. Radisne 

es, 40@60c per basket. Romaine, $1.25@ 

1.50 per basket. Spinach, $1@1.25 per bar- ~ 

rel. Shallots, $1.50@2 per 100 bunches, Hub- 

bard «squash, $1@1:25 per barrel. Turnips,- 
rutabagas, 75c@$1 per barrel. Tomatoes,’ $2 

@3.50 per carrier. 

Apples, $3@5 per barrel. Pears, $3@7°per 
barrel. Grapes, $1.40@1.60 per 10-basket 
erate, Concords. Cranberries, $6@8 per bar- 
rel, Citron, 75c:@$1' per barrel. 

Extra creamery butter, 34@35c; refriger- 
ator stock, 27@32c; imitation creamery, 24@, 
25c;°factory, 2244 @28c. 

Country ‘eggs, 28@40c. 

Cash wheat, No. 2 red, 99c. 
Corn, 824%4c. 


Potatoes, per barrel, 7 


Oats, 46@47c.. 











BLUE RIBBON ENGINES 


Cost only 2% cents 2 to 25H. P. 
per hour.per horse 
power on full load. 
An efficient, relia- 
ble, powerful en- 
gine, easy to start 
and operate. Less, 


than other high era . 

Just the kind for the man -who has never 
Sizes 2to 25H. P. Cash or 
credit. You save $20.00 a H. P. by getting our prices 
before you bu Long term guarantee. Sizes upto 
10 H. P. shipped q uick from Richmond stock. Money 
back after 30 days test if not fully satisfactory. Write 

today for catalog. 
THE SPOTLESS C 75 Shockoe Lane, 
e RICHMOND 














WAT /N 
THE TRUST 


CHEW 


meee 


That smooth, rich tobacco — 
straight to the spot--makes 
happy. It’s a man’s size p a 
from the Piedmont section o 
North Carolina. Get a plug 
from your dealer, 
Manufactus#d by 
BAILEY BROS., Inc., 
WINSTON-SALEM N, CG. 





INTERESTED IN PECANS? | 


If you are, send us $1.50 for “The Pécan 
and Its Culture,” by Prof. H. H. Hume. 
It will tell you just what you need to know 
abofit Pecan Culture. Fully illustrated and 

well bound 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Saturday, December 6, 1913.] 
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THE JUCKLINS. 
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By OPIE READ 











(Published by permission of the owners of the copyright, Laird and Lee. Copyrighted 1906, by Wm. H. Lee.) 








Synopsis of Preceding Chapters. — Bill 


Hawes, the hero, who tells the story, is a 
shy, over-grown Alabama farmer boy, whose 
blunders and awkward movements make 
him tfe target for many cruel jests from 
bis brilliant and more active brothers and 
school-mates, He grows to manhood with 
little sympathy and companionship, save 
that from his books, and when he finally 
makes his debut into the neighborhood so- 
ciety, he celebrates the occasion by thrashing 
soundly a boy named Bentley, who endeav- 
ors to keep up the fun. This and his desire 
to be a lawyer lead him to apply for a 
school in western North Carolina, While 
walking the 15 miles from the railroad sta- 

to the school he makes the acquaint- 

of Lim Juckiin, who entertains him 

neighborhood gossip, and tells him he 
thinks he is the man for the place, 


CHAPTER III. 


NTO this household I was received 

with open-handed graciousness. 
Nothing can be more charming than 
the unconscious generosity of simple 
folk. To this family I applied the 
word -simple and cut myself with a 
cool smile at my own vanity. Was | 
not a countryman and as _ rustic- 
minded as they? But I had come 
from another community, had cross- 
ed a state line and the lines of sev- 
eral counties, and besides [I took to 
myself the credit of having read 
many a cunning book, and therefore 
these people were more simple than 
I. Traveling unquestionably gathers 
knowledge, but the man who reads 
has ever a feeling that he is the prop- 
er critic of the man who has simply 
observed. 

Mrs. Jucklin gave me a strong 
grasp of welcome on arriving, apolo- 
gized for the lack of order that I 
must surely find in the house and 
conducted me to the sitting-room, a 
large apartment, with a home-woven 
carpet on the floor. A turkey wing, 
used for a fan, hung beside the enor- 
mous fire-place, and on the broad 
mantelpiece, trimmed with paper cut 
in secollops, an old Yankee clock was 
ticking. The woman shook a cat out 
of a hickory chair and urged me to 
sit down. She knew that I must be 
tired after my long ride, and she said 
that if I would only excuse her fora 
moment she would go down to the 
spring-house and get me a glass of 
milk, to give me strength wherewith 
to wait until she stir about and get 
something to eat And above all, I 
must pardon Limuel’s abruptness of 
manner. But really he meant noth- 
ing by it, as I would find out when [ 
should become better acquainted 
with him. She was a little, black- 
eyed woman, doubtless a descendant 
of a Dutch family that had come to 
the colony at an early date, for she 
reminded me of my mother, and I 
know that mother’s grandfather was 
a Dutchman. I! begged Mrs. Jucklin 
not to go after the milk, but she ran 
away with the lightness of a girl. 

The old man came stalking into 
the room alone. ‘‘Where’s Alf?” he 
asked. 

“Gone over to the General’s to 
help about something.” 

“Where’s Guinea?” 

That’s 
er in the passage, I think, Guinea?”’ 
fhere was no reply, save of hasten- 
ing footsteps, and a moment later a 
young entered the room. 
She was not very tall, but she was 
graceful, and her dark eyes were 
dashed with mischief She reminded 
me of the woman whom I had seen 
on the train; her smile was the same, 
but her eves were brighter. She had 
a peculiar laugh, a musical cluck, 
first sight I was glad that I 
d met her, but a moment later I 
as afraid that she was going to 


‘She’s about somewhere. 


womar. 


and a 
1uzh at me The old man did not 
ntroduce me; his wife did not know 
name, and I sought to speak my 
lame, but had lost it just at that 
moment and could merely splutter 
something. [ was not much embar- 
rassed, tho; I recalled what I had 
heard two men say, and behind me* 


1 
v 
1 
I 


‘was the strong brace of a woman’s 


kindly regard. 


“We are glad to see you,” said the 
girl, looking straight at me. [ re- 
plied that I was glad to see her, and 
hen we both laughed; she with her 
musical cluck and I with a goat-like 
rasp, it seemed to me. We all drew 
up about the fire-place, a habit in 
the country, and it was then that I 
thought of the open-handed gracious- 
ness of the household. Had I cor- 
rectly caught this girl’s name, Gui- 
nea? And with a countryman’s 
frankness I asked if that were her 
name. 

“Well, no.’ said Mrs. Jucklin, 
speaking for her, “it ain’t her sure 
enough name, but it’s all that she 
goes by. And it came about in this 
way: A long time ago, when she 
was a little bit of a girl, she was tod- 
dlin’ about the yard with a checked 
dress on, and one of the neighbors 
lookin’ at her said she looked exact- 
ly like a little guinea chicken, and 
ever since then we have called her 
Guinea. Her right name is Ange- 
line.’’ 


The mother and the daughter went 
out into the kitchen detached from 
the main part of the house, and the 
old man looked at me and laughed. 
And after a moment of chuckling he 
said: ‘I reckon that I’ve got two of 
the finest in the world.” 

“Children?’’ I asked. 

‘No, game roosters. One’s named 
Sam and the other’s named Bob.” 

“But you know what’s a fac? I 
never allow ’em to fight to a finish. 
If I did the sport would be gone. 
You must never let one rooster know 
that the other one can whip him, for 
if you do there won’t be any fight af- 
ter that—you must always keep each 
one believin’ that he is the best man. 
I reckon I’ve had more than a hun- 
dred, but I never let ’em fight to a 
finish. My folks here don’t care 
ngthin’ about fun—they even frown 
on it, Alf with the rest, and I hold 
that he ought to know better, bein’ a 
man, but so it is. I’ve got a chicken 
house back here, with a high picket 
fence around it, and I keep it locked, 
I tell you. Have to, or the preachers 
would eat up my sport, and this ain't 
findin®’ no fault with their doctrine, 
for I believe the Book from kiver to 
kiver. After we get a snack we'll 
slip off and have a set-to. What do 
you say?” 

I hardly knew what to say. I was 
afraid to decline, lest I might lose his 
good opinion, and I was loth to ac- 
cept the invitation, fearing that I 
might lower myself in the estimation 
of the women; but while I was cast- 
ing about.the old man relieved me by 
saying: ‘“‘However, we’ve got plenty 
of time before us. It’s always well 
to hold a good thing in reserve, you 
know. . After dinner we'll go over 
and see old Perdue and find out if 
you can arrange with him about the 
school He’s got the whole thing in 
charge General Lundsford has 
charge of nearly everything else, but 
he don’t take much stock in free 
schools. He argues that nothin’ 
that’s free is any good, and in the 
main he’s about right; but we’ve had 
some pretty good schools here, the 
only trouble bein’ to keep the teach- 
ers out of the creek. What educa- 
tion my son Alf has he picked up 
about home, her but Guinea was 
sent off to school, way over to Ral- 
eigh 

“Tam glad to see 


much of the 


that you thought 
importanee of train- 
* mind,’’ I remarked 
ne a troubled look, mov- 
ed uneasily, ran his fingers through 
his upright, bristling hair and for a 
long time was silent. And as I look- 
ed at him I fancied that he was try- 
ing to think of something to say, 
something to lead my mind away 
from what he had already said. 
Guinea came to the door and told 


us that the meal was ready. The old 
man got up, with a return of his com- 
ical air, and told me to follow him. 
The girl continued to stand near the 
threshold and as I drew near unto 
her she said: “This door wasn’t 


cut quite high enough for you, was | 
it? Look, father; he has to duck his | 


head. The boys may have a time 
putting him into the creek.’’ She 
was now talking to her father, but 
was looking at me, so I took it upon 
myself to answer her. ‘Yes, for you 
have called attention to the fact that 
my legs are long and the rascals may 
have hard running with trying to 
catch me.” 

“Oh,” she replied, “but I was 
thinking of your strength rather than 
your swiftness. Come this way. 
Father has run off and left you.” 

The old man had stepped down out 
of the passage and had gone some 
distance toward a small house sur- 
rounded by a picket fence. 

“You go with her,” he called, look- 
ing back, “‘and I’ll be there pretty 
soon.”’ 

“No telling when he will come 
now.” the girl remarked, walking 
close beside me. ‘“He’s got two of 
the most spiteful chickens out there 
you ever saw, and whenever anything 
goes wrong with him he bolts right 
out there, no matter who is here, and 
makes those vicious things peck at 
each other. Mother and I try hard 
to reform him, but we can’t.” 

While we were eating we heard a 
voice crying: “Hike, there, Sam; 
get him down, Bob! Hike there!”’ 

“They are warming up to their 


work,” Guinea remarked, and her | 


mother sighed; and then she began 
to talk louder than was her wont, 
striving to drown the old man’s 
voice. “It isn’t any use, mother,’’ 
said the girl. ‘“‘The gentleman will 
find it out sooner or later.”’ 

“And I suppose,” said I, “‘that you 
think that you may find out my name 
sooner or later. Please pardon me 
for not introducing myself. My name 
icant? 

“Hike, there, Bob! Get him down, 
Sam! Now you are at it! 
there!”’ 

“My name is’ Hawes, 
Hawes, and I am from Alabama.” 


stepping into the room. 


“Limuel, why will you always hu- | 


miliate me?” his wife asked, placing 
a chair for him. 

‘“Humiliate you! Bless your life 
I wouldn’t humiliate you. 


The only 


trouble is that you are trying to | 


make me fit a.garment you’ve got, 
ruther than to make the garment fit 


me, [I ain’t doin’ no harm, Susan, | 


and it’s my way, and you can’t very 
well knock the spots off a leopard 
nur skin an Ethiopian. WHere’s Alf.’’ 

The son was a young fellow of 
good size, shapely, and with his 
mother’s black eyes. 
duced me to him, and at once I felt 
that I should like’to win his friend- 
ship. The old man explained my 
presence there. ‘‘And now,”’ said he, 
“IT want you to go over to old Per- 
due’s with him after dinner and see 
if any arrangements can be made. 
He’s goin’ to board with us, and I 
want to tell you right now that he is 
from good stock; his grandaddy was 
the captain of the company that my 
daddy fit in durin’ the Creek war, 


and from what I learn I don’t reckon | 
there was ever sich fightin’ before | 


nor since. What are they doin’ over 
at the General's?” 


“Nothing much,” Alf answered. | 


“They started to plow this morning, 
but it is still most too wet.” 
“Was Millie at 
asked 
“IT think s but I 
know that Chid isn’t.’ 


Home?” Guinea 


“‘Never mind that,’’ the old man 
spoke up. “Leave all cuttin and 
slashin’ to folks that ain’t no kin to 
each other. You've been to dinner, 
have you, Alf? Well, hitch the mare 


to the buckboard and go with this | 


gentleman over to old Perdue’s.”’ 
(Continued next week.) 








Hike, | 
William 


Came within one of letting them | 
fight to a finish,’’ said the old man, | 


Guinea intro- | 





suppose you | 
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: Sanitary 
‘Buildings 


are quickly secured at 
a minimum cost when 
they are covered with 


Galvanized 


Roofing and Siding 


Sold by Weight. 


Rain water is kept clear and clean, 
odors are not absorbed, and_vermin 
can find no lodging place, Upwards 
of 450,000 tons of APOLLO Sheets used 
during 1912. 

APOLLO Roofing and nee Products 
are weatherproof, fireproof, durable, 
and give lowest rates of insurance, 
They are also strong and rigid, and 
will not crack, warp, split or buckle 
nor develop the annoying traits o! 

many roofing materials. Look for the 
trade-mark. Sold by leading dealers, 


American Sheet and Tin Plate 
Com 


Mig fi 
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Send to-day 
for free 
booklet 
“Better | 
Buildings’ 
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All over the country men are tearing 
off wood, prepared paper, tin and galvan- 
ized roofs. Nailing on ““Tightcote” 
S-T-E-E-L. For only “Tightcote’” STEEL 
can be rot-proof, fire-proof and rust-proof. 
It had to come, for this is the Age of Steel. 


Cheaper, Too! 


Curiously enough, Steel shingles, as we 
seli them, direct from factory to user, are 
now cheaper than wood. 

And easier put on. Instead of n“ting 
one ata time, these shingles go on in big 
clusters—100 or more at once. No extras 
needed. No special tools. No expert work- 
men. Nopainting required. Yet practically 
no wear-out to an Edwards Steel Roof. 


How Rust Was Done Away With 

Ordinary metal roofing rusts. Thisdoesn’t. For 
we invented a method which, applied to Open 
Hearth Steel, absolutely prevents rust from get- 
ting started. Called The **Edwards Tightcote 
Process.”’ It does the work like magic, as 125, 
users are aled to sensi ty. 

e not only sell direct, but pay 

Edwards Offer the freight. Nosuch roofing bar- 
gain ever offered before. Just send Postal for Roof Book 
No 1274. Then see if you ever before saw such prices 
and such quality. Please give size of roof, if you cane 


THE EDWARDS MFG. COMPANY 
1224-1274 Lock St. CINCINNATI, OHIO_ 

















Potato Profits 


depend largely on how the crop is planted. 
Every skipped hill is a loss in time, fertilizer 
and soil. Every double wastes valuable seed. 
It means $5 to $50 per acre extra profit if all hills 
are planted, one pleceineach. Thatis why 


TRON AGE 100 Per Cent 


Planters 


often pay for themselves in one season on small 

acreage. They also plant straight, at right depth, 12 

to 24 inches apart. New angle steel frame and 
steel seed hopper. 

without fertilizer distrib- 

utor. Ask your dealerto 


x show you this Planterand 


_ Farm and Garden News. 
BATEMAN M’P’G OO. 
1g95 Grenloch, N. J. 





Read the advertisements in this issuc. 
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Send me your name. I want to mail you my free book. It tells many 
facts that will interest you if you have stumps on your land. You will 
be glad you wrote me. 


My book shows how much money stump land robs you of. It tells 

what the government says about this Wafer land. It shows how stump 
land can quickly be turned into money land—money crops. It proves 
that on 40 acres, you can make $1,281 the first year—and $750 
every year after the stumps are pulled. 


5 Minutes to a Stump—an Acre or More a Day 


The book also tells all about the Hercules Stump Puller. It 
proves to you that the Hercules pulls any size stump in five min- 
utes or less. Makes no difference how big, 4, 5 or 6 feet across 

the top—with roots 15 to 20 feet down—the Hercules pulls them 
out with the voots and all—treally clearing the land once and for 
all, It proves that you can pull an acre or more of stumps a 
day and shows how others have pulled stumps with the Hercules, 
at a cost of about 4 cents per stump! The 


HERCULES 


All-Steel Triple Power 





has conquered every stump it has ever been hitched to. Its triple power feature 
gives it more pull than a locomotive and my book proves it. You can also use 
the Hercules as a single or double power puller, for work on green trees, hedges 
and smallstumps. The Hercules is the only all-steel stump puller made. It 
has four times the strength of any ‘‘semi-steel’’ or ‘‘new process steel’’ or 
cast iron puller made—and is 60 per cent lighter. We know the strength 
of the Hercules, that is why it is 


Guaranteed for 3 Years 


lf any casting of your Hercules All-Steel Triple Power Stump Puller 
breaks, any time within three years, whether the fault is yours or the 
machine’s, I will absolutely replace any such part free of all cost to you. 
There are no conditions to this guarantee whatever. Any casting will be replaced 
promptly, whether the machine breaks by accident or through any flaw 
in workmanship or material. 
The Hercules is built low to the ground, is self-anchored or stump-anchored, 
has double safety ratchets, which insure the safety of operator and team—the 
gear throw-out is simple and sure—and every part of the Hercules is care- 
fully machined and polished to reduce friction and lighten draft. 


Get My Book and Low Prices 
Mail me the rush coupon or a postal today—now. I have a special price 
proposition that saves you big money on the regular price of the 
Hercules. I know you will be intensely interested in this simple, 
sure way to clear your land—and I feel sure my low price will make 
you a customer. Only a limited number of these introductory 
machines are left, at this low price—and I want you to get one 
if I can convince you of your need for it. Let me 
write to you and mail you my book, price and 30-day 
free trial offer. Address me personally. 


B. A. FULLER, Pres. 
Hercules Mfgz. Co. 


$80 22nd St., Centerville, lowa 











: MR. E. A. FULLER, Pres. Hercules Manofactaring Co. 
880 22nd Street, Centerville, lowa 
Dear Sir: 
Please send me free bock about the Hercules Triple Power Ali- 
Steel Stump Puller. Also your low price to first purchasers. 
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Grand Prize Yellow Strand Wire Rope used on HERCULES PULLERS 
It is this Yellow strand wire rope wire rope that is being used by the that will enable Uncle Sam to com xreen strand, blue strand, white 
that won first prize at St. Louis Expo- U. a a mare on — plete the Per a age year before strand or red strand—but a YELLOW 
: one oe ae real important work o uilding the expected nd it is the Yellow strand strand—don't forget that—and don’t 
sition, proving twice as good as next canal. And experts say this Yellow wire rope that is used exclusively on let any unscrupulous person or com- 
best cable. It is this Yellow strand etrand rope is one of the big helps the Hercules Stump Puller—not a pany confuse you 





